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E GER Y; ſtrange notion is no- 1 1 
II trriovfly ſpreading, that till the late 8 
T7 . © _ happy Stamp-Act, there were no bicker= _ 
1 Is and diſcontents, no heart-burnings and je: 
louſies ſubſiſting between the Colonies and the 
Pp Mother-Country. It ſeems, 'till that fatal pe- 
my. tiod, all was harmony; peace and love Now © 
| It is ſcarcely poſſible even for the moſt ſuperfi= 
| _ cial obſerver, if his knowledge extends beyond li 
-F the limits of a Newſpaper, not to know, that 
is is entirely falſe,” And if he is at all con- 
1 verſant in the hiſtory of the Coloni ies, and „„ 
has attended to the accounts of their origi⸗ . 
nal e their riſe and Progreſs, ne. 
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3 


themſelves the ſame airs of ſelf-fufficietcy” and 
Independence, as they did afterwards, in pro- 


marks of attachment to their ancient parent, 
than what aroſe from views of ſelf-intereſt and 
ſelf-love, many convincing proofs might be 


41 - vinced} from the memorials of dr Boards of 


jeſty's Privy Council againſt the behaviour .of 
the Coloniſts; from the frequent petitions and 


facturets to the ſame effect; and even from the 


vincial Aſſemblies againſt the intereſt, laws, 
and Government of the Mother-Country ; yet 
| Iwill wave all theſe at preſerit, and content my- 


cCeptionable; I mean, the public Statutes of the 

Realm: For from them it (evidently appears, 
ttat long before there were any thoughts of 
tte Stamp- Act, the Mother- Country had the 
| following accufations to bring againſt the Co 
7 lonies, viz. aſt, "9. wad refuled to "Re to 


muſt know, that almoſt from the very. WT. 
ginning, there were mutual diſcontents, mutual 
animoſities and reproaches. Indeed, while 
theſe Colonies were in a mere ſtate of infancy, | 
dependent on their Mother-Country not only 
for daily protection, but almoſt for daily bread, 5 

it cannot be ſuppoſed that they would give 


portion as they grew up to a ſtate of maturity. 
But that they began very early to ſhew no other 


|% _ drawn from the complaints of, and the inſtruc - 
ttioas fo the Governors of the reſpeQive Pro- 


TY Trade, preſented from time to time to his Ma- 8 5 
5 remonſtrances of our Mock, and Manu- 


votes and reſolutions of ſeveral of their Pro- 


ſelf with proofs ſtill more authentic and unex- 
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.8 Tos 3 3 3 re; * tions in WET 8 
Trade. —adly, that they attempted to frame 
Laws, and to erect Juriſdiction not only inde- 
pendently of her, but even in direct oppoſition 
5 85 ato her authority. Aud 3dly, that many of them 

FF took unlawful metheds to ſkreen themſelves 

from paying the juſt debts they owed to the 

7 wo. Merchants and Manufacturers of Great- Britain. 

+  _ Theſe ate the objections: of the Mot her- 
F Y Country to the behaviour of the colonies long 5 

| before their laſt outtages, and their preſent . 

5 duct: For even as catly as the year 1670, it 1 
1 doth appear, that Many CoMPLAINTS (the ver, 
#1 5 words of the Act) had been made againſt be 
FE. _ AMERICAN Proprietors of Ships and Veſſels, for. © 
5 4 © 1 in Schemes of Traffic, Contrary. to 
itte regulations contained in the act of Naviga- 
| gation, and in other ſtatutes of the Realm made 

for confining the trade of the Colonies. to the 

] . 0 r Nay, lo ſenſible was he 
Tod ® 85 Parliament above an hundred Years. 2g0, that 

g | '2 Ptoſecutions far the breach of thoſe laws would 
1 | , be to little or no effect, if carried on in AMB= - 
|. Rica Courts, ot N AMERICAN Jurics, Hat: 

| 


5 it is expreſſly ordained, © It ſhall, it may be la- | 
Mi: © ful for any perſon. or perſons to proſecute oY 
Aj - 4 -fuch Ship or Veſſel leffending as deſcribed in 

1 8 the preceding Section] in any Cant o , i 4 
I mitzley in England; the one moiety of the 

| I forleiture, in caſe. of condemnation, . to.e' 

of, to his Majeſty, his Heirs, and ſucceſſors; 5 


the other Moiety to ſuch Proſecuior or 
46 * Proſecutors nal iy N 22 all, 23 of Ch. 1 
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two years afterwards, Viz. 2 5 of Ch. II. Cap. 7, 


the ſame complaints were again renewed; and 


in conſequence thereof higher duties and ad- 
ditional penalties were laid on, for the more ef- 


fectually enforcing of the obſervance of this 
and of the former laws: But in ſpite of all 
that was done, things grew worle and worſe ; 
every day. For it is obſervable, that in the 
year 1696, the very authority of the Engliſh 

1 Legiſlature, for making ſuch laws and regula- 
tions, ſeemed to have been called in queſtion ; 
Which authority, therefore, the Parliament was 
obliged to aſſert in terms very peremptory ;--— 
and I may likewiſe add, very prophetical. The 
Law made on this occaſion was the famous 
Statute of the 7th and 8th of William III. 
Cap. 7. wherein, after the recital of divers acts 
* made for the encouragement of the Naviga- 
tion of this Kingdom, and for the better ſe- 
8 curing and regulating the Plantation Trade, 
* it is remarked, that notwithſtanding ſuch laws, 


<< preat abuſes are daily committed, to the pre- 


J judice of the Engliſh Navigation, and. the 
5 Loſs of great part of the Plantation trade 
d ** to this Kingdom, by the artifice and cunning. 
* of ill-diſpoſed Perſons.” Then, Having pre- 
ſeribed ſuch remedies as theſe great evils 
ſee med to require, the Act goes on at F. 7. to 
ordain, Thatall the penalties and Forfeitures 
before mentioned, not in this act particu- 
* larly diſpoſed of, ſhall. be one third part to 
55 mY uſe a! Wis Nel, A . and 'Suc- 
5 5 . . | . { cefſſors : 


—_— 


» 
825 


« ſhall be committed, and the other third part 


* to ſuch perſon or perſons as ſhall ſue for tbe 
Le ſame, to be recovered in any of his majeſtys 
©. courts at Weſtminſter, or in the kingdom of 
Ireland, or in the coùrts of Admiralty held in 
1 his majeſty's 'Plantations reſpectively. where 
4 ſuch offence ſhall be committed, at the plea- 
C ſure of the Officer or Inſormer, or in any other 

„ Plantation belonging to any ſubje& of England 
* wherein no Eſſoin, protection, or wager of 
* Law ſhall be allowed; and that \where any 

08 queſtion ſhall - ariſe concerning the importa- 

tion or exportation of any goods into or out 
of the ſaid plantations, in ſuch caſe the proof 
4 ſhall lie upon the owner or claimer; and the 


ec claimer ſhall be en to dent who! wn or 
a 0 owner thereof.“ 


Now here it is obvious. to erer rea 


merly conceived of the partiality. of American 


. 3 * 7 


AND in 51 E N 8 © 9 0 a op | 


© eefflrs, and one third part to the Gee . 
t of the Colony or Plantation where the offenee 


985 er, i | 
- aha: ſuſpicions which the Parliament had for- 


Couris, and American Juries in trials at Law 
with the Mother-Country, were ſo far from 
being abated by length of time, that theß 
were grown higher than ever; becauſe it ap 
peafrs by this very act, that the power of the 
Officer or Informer was greatly enlarged, have 
ing ths option now granted him of three dif- 
ferent Countries for proſecuting the offene; 
whereas in the former of Charles II. made 16 
years before, he had ovily two. Moreover it 
5 Was: this 225 further 5 hat the Onus 
OR ow "poo N 


e 
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Probandi ſhould reſt on the defendant, and alſs 
that no * Effoin, Protection. or * Wager « of 
ler ſhould be allowed him. | 
haut above all, and in order to prevent, af. 
Eo: pe every ſort of chicane for the future, 
[2-43 and to fruſtrate all attempts of the Colonies, 
' either to/throw off or evade the power and ju- 
riſdiction of the Mother-Country,—lt- was at 
8 9. © ſurther enacted and declared by the au- 
e thority aforeſaid, ihat all Laws, Bye-Laws, 
„ Uſsges, or Cuſtoms, at this time, or which 
1 hereafter ſhall be in practice, or endeavouted, 
_ * or pretended to be in force or practice, in any 
of the ſaid Plantations, which are in any wile E 
s repugnant to the before mentioned Laws, rr 
any of them, ſo far as they do telate to the 
4 ſaid Plantations, or any of them, or which are 
% any ways repugnant to this preſent Act, „ 
fo any other law hereafter to be made in 
ibis Kinepom, ſo fat as ſuch Law ſhall re- 
late to, and mention the ſaid Plantations, are 
Ee Al, Null, and Void 40 Sul. larzurs | 
| et and PuRPosEs Whatſoever.” . - 1 15 
Words could be hardly deviſed to 0 
150 ſentiments of the Engliſh Legiſlature, more 
fully and ſtiongly, than theſe have done: And 
1 ever a Md cf Ls Men were A . 
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N A \ Effoin. lay: in 3 bene a 8 38 
+ A Wager at Law, is a power granted to the e to . 
: wear, togecher with other ComPuncators,” that he owes no: 4 
thing to the Plaintiff in the manner ſet forth. It is eaſy. io 
ſee what uſe would have been made « ſuch a 8 had x 
| been es. | 15 . 


As AMERICA. 1 


| etal! 2 pin of -Diethetion, ot of bebe 


and alſo of providing againſt untoward future. 
events, as far as human prudence could extend, 


the King, Lords, and Commons of the Era 1696, 


__ were the very Men. For they evidently fore - 


ſaw, that à time was approaching, when the 


Provineial aſſemblies would diſpute the Right 


of AMERICAN Sovereignty with the great and 
general Council of the BerTisn Empire: And 


- therefore they took effectual care that, whenever 
the time came, no law, no precedent, nor pre- 
| feription, ſhould be wanting, whereby the 


Nee might aſſert her conſtitutional . 
and ink | 


ent right over the Colonies. ' © 
But notwithtanding theſe wiſe Procuation; - 
ne of the Colonies found ways and means to 


15 2 the Force and meaning even of this ex- 


preſs law; at leaſt for a time, and till the 


3 Legiſlature coold be ſufficiently apprized of the 
1 injury deſigned. 
theſe &ifinpemuous arts with moſt ſucceſs, were 
thoſe who were endowed with chartered Govern- 
ments, and who in conſequence. of the extra- 
ordinary favours thereby indulged: them, could 


The Coloniſts, Who practiſed 


nominate or elect their own Council, and Es 


my memory doth not fail me) their own Go 
vernors likewiſez—at leaſt, who could grant 
. ſalaries to their "Governors, and' with fach 
limitations, as would render them t .depen- 
dent on the will and pleaſure of Weit . oh 
Maſters. Hence therefore it came to paſs, that 
in the Colonies of Rhode-Iland and Providence 

” 2 e ny DENIED — 


„ 


— 


| ba 18 hes that "ll uy: al Ra the Co- 


enn T. BRITA TN 
. New: Hampſhire; the Governors: of ne. 
- Provinces ſuffered themſelves to be perſuaded to 


give their ſanction to certain Votes and Reſolu- 


lutions of their Aſſemblies and Councils; where- 
by laws were enacted firſt to iſſue out bills of 
Credit to a certain amount, and then to make 
a tender of thoſe bills to be conſidered as an 
adequate diſcharge of debts, and a legal re- 
leaſe from payment. A moſt compendious me- 

thod this for getting out of debt! And were 
be like artifice to be authorized every where. 
I think it is very evident, that none but the 
moſt ſtupid Ideot would be incapable of diſ- 
charging his debts, bonds, or obligations; and 


1 wen too without advancing, any money... 


However, as ſoon as the Britiſn Legiſlature | 
came to be fully appriſed of this ſcheme'of ini- 
quity, they paſſed; a Law, to regulate and 
s reſtrain paper Bills of Credit in his Majeſty's 
1 Colonics or Plantations, of Rhode Ifland and 
* Providenee Plantations, Connecticut, the Mai- 


e ſachuſets Bay, and New Hampfhire in Ame- 
* rica; and to prevent the ſame being le- 
1 gal tenders in payments of money. , 
This is the very. title of the Statute; but for 


further particulars, and for the different regu- 
lations therein contained, conſult the act it ſelf, 


k * 24th of George II. Cap. 33, Anno 1751. 


No will any Man after this dare to ſay, that 
the Stamp · Act was the firſt cauſe of diſſention 
betwen the Mother-Country and her Colonies? . 
Will any Man ftill perſiſt in maintaining ſo 1 Y 


lonics 
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| Bae W - no 1 to ſobmit to the 6 
commercial regulations, no diſpoſition to con- 
tteſt the authority, and no deſire to queſtion 
the right of the Mother-Country? The man 
who can maintain theſe paradoxes, is incapable 
of conviction, and therefore is not to be rea- 
ſoned with any longer. But the Stamp-Ack 
* made bad to become worſe:— The Stamp= _ 
* Act ircitated and inflamed, and greatly en- 
* creaſed all thoſe ill eee e which were but 
too predominant before. Granted; and I 
will further add, that any bak act, or any 
other meaſure, of the Britiſh Government, as 
well as the Stamp-Act, if it were to compel 
the Coloniſts to contribute a fingle ſhilling to- 
wards the general expence of the Britiſh Em- 
pire, would have had the ſame effect. For, 
NF be it ever remembered, that the Coloniſts did 
|. Bot fo much object to the mode of this tax - 
ation, as to the right itſelf of levying taxes. 
Nay, their friends and agents here in England 
were known to have frequently declared, that 
3 if any tax were to be crammed. down their 
(8 _- throats without their conſent, and by an au- 
FF thocity which they diſallowed, they = hr 
185 pay this Stamp-Duty than another. 
Bor indeed, and properly n was 
not the Stamp- Act which increaſed or heights _— _ 
, ened theſe ill humours in the Coloniſts; rather, 
it was the reduction of Canada, which calld 
forth thoſe diſpoſitions i into action which ſiad long 
ws ener ang before 3 Lon WHEN were 9 N 
* | Ls 
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2 GREAT BRITAIN 


5 burſt forth at the firſt opportunity that ſhould 
+ offer, For an undoubted fact it is, that from 
the moment in which Canada came into the 


poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, an end was put to 


the Sovereignty of the Mother- Country over 


her Colonics. They had then nothing to fear 


VR 


from a foreign 3 ; and as to their own do- 
meſtic friends and relations, they had for ſo 
many years preceding been accuſtomed to treſ- 
paſs upon their fotbearance and indulgence, 
even when they moſt wanted their protection, 
that it was no wonder they ſhould openly re- 
nounce an authority which they never thorougly = 
approved of, and which now they found to be 5 


no longer neceſſaty for their own ee 


Bur here ſome may be apt to aſłk, Had is 3 
© Colonies no provocation on their part? And 


x = was all the fault on one ſide, and none on 


e the other ? Probably not: probably there 
were: faulis on both ſides. But what doth: this 
ferve to prove ? If to exculpate the Colonies i in 
regard to their preſent” refractory behaviour, it 


| is. needleſs, For I am far from charging our 


Colonies in particular with being ſinners above | 
others; becauſe I believe (and If I am wrong, 
let the hiſtory of all Colonies, whether ancient 


or modern, from the days of TyucyDiDEs 


down to the preſent time, confute me if it can; 


I, fay, till that is done I believe) that it is the 


nature of them all to aſpire after Independence, 
and to ſet up for themſelves as ſoon as ever they. 

find that they are able to ſubſiſt, without being 

| en to e . And if our 
| 7 e : 


A* AMBRI . 13 


0 Amvricany have vxhrofe themſelves ſooner on 
this head than others have done, or in a more 


direct and daring manner, this ought not to be 


imputed to any greater malignity, or ingrati- 
tude in them, than in others, but to that bold 


free conſtitution, Which is the prerogative and 


boaſt of us all. We ourſelves derive our ori- 
gin from thoſe very Saxons; who inhabited 
the lower parts of Germany; and yet I think it is 


ſufficiently evident, that we are not over com- 


1 to the deſcendants of theſe lower Saxons, 
1. e. to the offspring of our own Progenitors ; nor 


can we, with any colour of reaſon, pretend to 


complain that even the Boſtonians have treated 
us more indignantly than we have treated the 


2 


Hanoverians. What then would have been the 


caſe, if the little inſignifſicant Electorate of 3 


Hanover had preſumed to retain a claim of So- 
 vereignty over ſuch a Country as Great-Britain, 


the pride and Miſtreſs of the Ocean? And yet, 
1 believe,” that in point of extent of Territory, 


the preſent Electoral Dominions, inſigniſicant as 


they are ſometimes repreſented, are more than 
a moiety of England, exclufive of n and 
Wales: whereas the whole Hand 


of Great 
Britain, is ſcarcely a twentieth part of thoſe 


| vaſt Regions which go under the denomination 


of North- America, - 8 
Beſides, if the American Colonies ten 
to France or Spain, have not yet ſet up for In- 


dependence, or thrown off the maſque ſo much 


as ee qr. rat Colonies have Nee is this 
e | bebe 
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It: GREAT-BRITAIN 


E ern reſerve to be imputed to? Not ta 


any greater filial tenderneſs in them fot their 
reſpective antient Parents than in others ; not 


to motives of any national gratitude, or of na- 
tional! honour; -- but becauſe the conſtitution 
of each of thoſe Parent States is much more 


arbitrary and deſpotic than the conſtitution of 
Great- Britain; and therefore their reſpective 


8 offsprings are * awed by the dread of — 
ments from breaking forth into thoſe outrages 


which ours dare do with impunity. Nay more, 
the very Colonies of France and Spain, though © 
they haye not yet thrown off their allegiance, 
are neyertheleſs as forward as any in diſobeying 


the Laws of their Mother- Countries, wherever 
they find an intereſt in ſo doing. For the truth 


of this fact, I appeal to that prodigious clan- 
deſtine Trade which they are continually carry- 


Ing on with us, and with our Colonies, contrary | 


to the expreſs prohibitions of France and Spain : 
And I appeal alſo to thoſe very free ports which 


the Britiſh Legiſlature itſelf hath lately opened 
for accommodating theſe ſmuggling coloniſts to 
trade with the ſubjects of Great-Britain, in Diſ- 
| obedience to the jonny of their Mother- 1 


Countries. 


- Roougb in iy des been Lill en Mis dyed; 
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LT But es this awe, it is now | pear a 


know, that the French Coloniſts of Hiſpaniola endeavoured 
lately to ſhake off the Government of Old TIO and erben 
io the Britiſh 90 for that purpoſe, 
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| Governments of France and Spain (arbitrary * 
ſay, both in temporals and in ſpirituals) main- 


tain their authority over their American Colonies 
but very imperfectly; in as much as they can- 


not reſtrain tbem from breaking through thoſe 
rules and regulations of excluſive trade; for 


the ſake of which all Colonies ſee ned to have 7 


been originally founded. What then ſhall we 


ſay in regatd to ſuch Colopies as are the off: 
ſpring of a free conſtitution ? And after what 
manner, or accordipg to what rule, are our 


own in particular to be governed, without uſing 
any force or compulſion, or purſuing any mea 

ſure repugnant to their own ideas of civil or 
religious Liberty? In ſhort, and to ſum. up 
all, in one word, how ſhall we be able to ren». 
der theſe Colonics more ſubſervient to the in- 
tereſts, and more obedient to the laws and go- 
vernment of the Mother-Country, than they 
voluntarily chuſe to be ? After having pondered 


and revolved the affair over and over, 1 confeſe, 


there ſeems to me to be but the five following 
propoſals, which can poſſibly be made, vi. 
"1ſt, To ſuffer things to go on for a while, 


as they have lately done, in hopes that ſome 


favourable opportunity may offer for recovering 
the jutiſdiction of the BRITISH Legiſlature over 
her Colonies, and for maintaining the authority 
of the Mother-Country.---Or if theſe tempo- 
riſing meaſures ſhould be found to ſtrengthen 
Nes ane the rel inſtead of dae it ; jon 


ah, Fo 
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2dly, To attempt to pats the Colonies to 
bend over a certain number of Deputies, "or | 
Repreſentatives, to fit and vote in the BRITISH 
parliament ; in order to incorporate AMERICA 
and GREAT BRITAIN into one common Em- 
pire,---Or if this Propoſal ſhould be found, im- 
_ practicable, whether on account of the Difficul- 
ties attending it on this fide of the Atlantic, or 
becauſe that the Americans themſelves. would 
| not concur in ſuch a meaſure; then, 
zaͤly, To declare open War apainſt wens, as 
7 Rebels and Revolters; and after having made 
a perfect Conqueſt of che Country, then to =... 
vern it by Military Force and deſpotic ſway.— 
Or if this ſcheme ſhould be judged (as it ought 
to be) the moſt deſtruQive, _ wwe! eg ae 
ble of any then, 
Athly, To propoſe to conſent . Asse 
ſhould become the General Seat of Empite; 


and that Great Britain and Ireland mould be 


governed by Vice-Roys ſent over from the 
Court Reſidencies, either at Philadelphia or 
New-Vork, or at ſome other American imperial 
City, -Or if this plan of Accommodation 
ſhould be ill-digeſted by home · born Engliſhmen, 
who, [ will venture to affirm, would never fub- : 
mit to ſuch an Indignity;---then, - 

zthly, To propoſe to ſeparate envcaly- bm 
the Colonies, by declaring them to be a free 
and Independent People, over whom we lay no 
Claim; and then by offering to guarantee this 


Freedom and Independence 1 8 * 2 88 5 5 


1 00 an whomſoever. 
Now : 


natute of things, ſeem capabl 
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- Now theſe. hiking all-the plane which, in the 
of being pro- 
__ _ us. examine nas of them 1 in their ; 


FIRST 4D Lhe 


Ad wy as to that which- EEO his 
fafering. all things to go on as they have 
lately done, in hopes that ſome fayourable op- 
portunity may ariſe hereafter for recovering the 
jiuriſdiction, and vindicating the Honour of the 
„ re s. at GG 8 ä 
- © This firſt propoſal is very babe at firſt. 
ſetting out ; becauſe it takes that for granted, 
. which hiſtory and experience prove to be falſe; _ 
N ſuppoſes, that Colonies may become the more 


. obedient, in proportion as they are ſuffered to 


grow the more headſtrong, and to feel their own 
ſtrength and independence; than which ſuppo- 
ſition there cannot be a more palpable abſur- 
dity. For if a father is not able to govern 
his fon at the ages of 14 or 16 years, how 
can it be ſuppoſed that he will be better able 
when the youth is become a man of full age 
and ſtature, in the vigour of health and 
ſtrength, and the parent perhaps more feeble 


and decrepid than he was before ? Beſides, it is 


a fact, that the Colonies, from almoſt one end 
of North-America to the other, have already re- 
volted from under the juriſdiction of the Britiſh 
Legiſlature; — each Houſe of Aſſembly hath 
already arrogated to themſelbes a new name, by 
ſtiling themſelves an Housz or Commons ; in 
I: of which ſtile and title, they have 
| Vir | 
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in ſtatu 
queſtions is this, — That it is not the Mother 
Country which meddles with the Colonies, 
but the Colonies which meddle with the Mo- 
ther- Country: For they will not permit her 
to govern in the manner ſhe ought to do, and 
according to the original terms of the conſtitu- 
tion; but are making encroachments on her 


— US ee VR ons ee ITE 


GREAT-BRETAIN. 


2 does? declared, that the Britiſn Houſe of Som 1 
mons r hath, nor ought to have, -any 
right to intermeddle in their concerns. — 
after they have advanced thus far already, what 
Rhetoric would you uſe for calling theſe re- 


Now, 


volters back? And is it at all probable, that the 


Provincial Aſſemblies would be induced by the 
force of or tory to renounce their o.] impor- 
tance, and to acknowledge that to be a crime, 


which both they, and the people whom they re- 


preſent, glory as in their birth- right and unali- 
enable preregative ? The man who can ſup- 


pole theſe things, muſt have a moſt e 5 
Dany opinion of his own eloquence. - 
Bur here pechaps ſome may be „ to 


aſk, Why would you meddle with the Colonies _ | 


at all? And why not ſuffer things to remain 
quo? The obvious anſwer. to which 


| Moreover as they in- 


authority every day. 
ſtrength, and numbers, 


creaſe riches, 


their civil and military eſtabliſhments muſt ne- 


ceflarily increaſe likewiſe; and ſeeing that this 


_ circumſtance is unavoidable, who is to eee, 


the growing expences of theſe increaſing and 
thriving Colonies ? “ The Colonics themſelves 


0 e will naturally ſay, becauſe none are ſo fit, 


28 and 
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u and none ſo able: And perhaps ſome Ads, 
rican advocates will likewiſe br %% That the 
«Colonies do not refuſe to defray theſe ex- 
& pences, provided they ſhall be the ſole judges. 
16 of the dune, to be raiſed, or the Toke of 
© raifing- i it. and of the manner of its 
t plication.” But here lies the difficulty, Ys. 
Pane remains yet to be ſolved: For if the Co- 
| lonies are to be allowed to be the ſole judges in 
theſe matters, the ſovereignty of the Witich 
Léegiſlature is entirely at an end; and theſe Co- 
lonies become in fact, as much independent of 
their Mother-Country, as we are independent of 
Hanover; or Hanover of us only indeed with 
this difference (Which an American always chuſes 5 
to forget) That whereas we lay a duty on alt 
raw materials coming from the Electoral Do- —— 
minions, we give a bounty on thoſe which ars 
imported from the Colonies. Beſides, many 
will be apt to aſk, could not this matter be 
comptomiſed in ſome degree? And will nothing 
les content the Colonies than a total revolt 
5 1 from under the juriſdiction of the Mother- 
= | Country fa=== Some well-meaning perſons have 
propoſed, that each Colony, like each County 
| here in England, ſhould be allowed to raite 
taxes for its own internal uſes, whilſt the Britiſh 
KF parliament, the ſovereign council of the Britiſh 
Empire, ſhould ptcfide over the whole; and 
| therefore ſhould enact ſuch laws for the levying 
of thoſe general taxes, which are to be applied for 
: the common ane the Cone and RE SET 
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. of all; But the misfortune 1 is, that the: Colonies 
will not conſent to this partition of power and 
Jjuriſdiction; conſequently any ſcheme of this 
nature is utterly. impracticable. 
late Stamp- Act itſelf was no other than a part 
of this very 5 
raaiſed by that tax, was to be applied to the ſole = oh 
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Indeed the 
ſcheme: For the money 


uſe of the Colonies, and to be expended no 
where elſe but in the Colonies. Nay it was not 


the moiety, nor yet the third, nor the fourth 


part of the ſum which Great-Britain was to 
have raiſed on the ſame account, and to have 


expended in the ſame Provinces:— 80 anxious 


was the antient indulgent parent not to lay too 
heavy a burden on her favourite children. 


loyalty, which the colonies have hitherto pro- 


feſſed to maintain towards his Majeſty King 
SGcorge, this ſtands, and muſt and, according 
to their preſent political ſyſtem, on as precari- 
. ous a footing as any of the reſt of our claims. 
For if the Britiſh parliaments have no right to 
make laws to bind the Colonies, they cer- 
tainly ought not to be allowed to preſcribe to 
them who ſhall be their King; - much leſs 


ought they to pretend to a right of enacting, 


That it ſhall be a moſt capital offence, even 
high treaſon” 


itſelf, in a coloniſt to dare to 
controvert the title of any prince, or any family, 


to the American throne, whom the Britiſh N . 
| e a ſhall oo deen. 
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to be 


But 
alas! Favourites of all kinds ſeldom make thoſe 
returns of gratitude and obedience, which 
might be expected. For even as to that boaſted 
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- ſome: of, thoſe: lower Houſes of 
Aſſemblies (which each Province now affects to 
Call its — of Commons) have already pro- | | 
ceeded to greater lengths of ſovereignty. and "T4 
independence than a Britiſh Houſe of Commons | 
ever preſumed to do except in the days of the 
grand rebellion. For they have already arro-— 
_ gated to themſelves a power of diſpoſing, as 
well as of raifing the public monies, without the. 
conſent of the other branches of the legiſla- 
ture; which is; in fact, nothing leſs than the 
TT erection of ſo many ſovereign and independent 
Y . Democracies. Nay more, there is a general com- 
| bination and confederacy entered into among 
them all: For each Houſe of Afﬀembly hath | 
lately appointed a ſtanding committee for cor- 
reſponding} with the ſtanding. committees of 
other Provinces, in order the more effectually 
to oppoſe the authority and Jociſhting 1 the 
BT Wa ana ah 
WIUAT then i is to be done in och a FEOF ? 
_ Evident it is beyond a diſpute, that timid and 
temporiſing meaſures ſerve to no other ks 
but that of confirming the colonies in their 
_ oppoſition, and Kreogthening ne in ae pte 
ſent revolt. „ 
| Þ: 3p; Ae N Second; | | 
WuXkETORE ihe ad propoſal is, To atiempt 
to perſuade the Colonies to ſend over a ceitain 
number of Repreſentatives to ſit and vote in 
= Ts the BRITISH 'Parliaments, in order to incorpo- 15 
| rate AMERICA and eee into one „ 
E Empire. Vn e 
r 9%. 
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nation, to ſup 


1 nE AT BRITAI RN. 
* Tus is the ſchertie of a- very worthy gen 


„ e minently verſed in the laws and con- 


ſtitution of Great- Britain, and what is ſtill 
better, à real, not a pretended Patriot. Let us 
| therefore examine it with as much reſpect and 
deference to his opinion, as the cauſe of truth 
will permit; which I am well pretuaded, is _e 


as much as he would require. 


Hs begins with obſerving very juſtly, page * 
That the ſubjects of the Crown of Great- 
1 Britain, muſt (i. e. ought to) continue to be 


EY 


e ſo in every reſpect, in all parts of the 


* world, where they live under the protection 
* of the Britſh Government; and that their 
« crofling the Atlantic Ocean with the King's 
« licence, and reſiding in America for the pur- 
* poſes of trade, cannot affect their legal ſub- 
40 jection to the governing powers of the com- 
% munity to which they belong. 

e By pet he obſcryes, that the Wet want 

te of Repreſentatiyes in the great Council of the 
t their intereſts, and give 
& an aſſent on their behalf to laws and taxes by 


„ which they are bound and affected, is a misfor- 


t tune, which every friend to liberty and equal 
* government mult be ſorry to fee them labour 
* under, and from which he muſt wiſh them to 
v6 be relieved. in a e and conſtitutional 
0 : 7 55 e 
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55 of admitting Repreſentatives from the an A Colonies 


'f* into the Britiſh Houſe of Commons,” ne, e 
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= manner, if ſuch: relief cab poſſibly be af- 
„ forded them, without breaking Any wolty of 3 
* the Britiſh Government.” 


He therefore proceeds, at page 1 to. propoſe 7 
his: ſcheme for remedying this: misfortune; vis 
% That about eighty | perſons might be ad- 


emitted to fit in Parliament, as members f 
the Commons Houſe of Parliament for all the 
„ Kingss Dominions in America, the Weſt= 


Fs Indies, as well as North America; and that 


d their Stile and Title ſhould be The Com- 


£ miſſioners of the Colonies of AMERICA.” 


After this he goes on to fix the numbers re- 
Auiſite to repreſent each Colony, their qualifi- 
cCation, and the mode of their election; alſo 


the time of their continuing in office, and the 


menner of their being re- elected, or ſuperſeded 3 


by others, if that ſhould be judged neceflary; 


In all which, tho' the propoſals are not quite | 


conſiſtent with the unity of the Britiſh Govern- 


ment, yet. as he has obviated the principal dif- 


fculties, it would be both ill-natured and un- 


|. 


5 to ſpy out n en fault. or to magnify 


"Har Ws he comes to give us the form; the. 
Extent and the limitation of theſe Commiſ- 
| fions ; nay, when he propoſes to circumſoribe 


the authority and juriſdiction of the Britin 
Parliament itſelf, even after it hath been 
ſttrengthened by the acceſſion of theſe Colony- 
| Repreſentatives ; there, I humbly apprehend, 
ide importance of the ſubje& ſhould prepon- 
| SOUP» orer moe ONE: and a” => 5 
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Nay 1 will go ſtill further, and ads; ML " gt | 
- meaſures propoſed ſhould: be ſhewn to have a 
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tendency to beget endleſs jealouſics, quarrels, 


and diviſions, between the  Mother-Country Z 


and the Colonies, inſtead of proving a means 


of reconciliation, and a center of union, the 


Gentleman himſelf, I am fully perſuaded, would 


be among the firſt in rejecting his own plan. 
Let us therefore now deſcend into particulars. 


And 1ft, it is propoſed, page 11, that they 


{the commiſſioners) ſhould receive a commit - 
Lion in writing from their EleQtors, viz. (the I 


* Aſſemblies in each Province): „ impowering | 


them to fit and vote in the Britiſh Houſe of 

Commons, and conſult with the King, and 

L the Great Men of the Kingdom, and the 
„ Commons of the ſame in Parliament aſſem- 
& bled, upon the great affairs of the Nation, and 
„ to Coms ENT on the behalf of the Province, 
for which they were choſen, to ſuch things as 


* ſhall be ordained in Parliament, e. 
Now this Form might paſs very well among 


_ ourſelves at Home, where the majority are not 


continually on the watch to ſpy out every flaw,. 


oy real or | imaginary: xy in regard, to the Colo- 
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a . Whether i it 13 tended” that the 3 Houſes 
in each Aſſembly ſhould have the ſole Right of voting for theſe 


. Commiſſioners ? Or both Houſes jointly? If the former, then the 


Colony Governments would become ſtill more democratical than 
they now are, tho? already ſo, to ſuch an exceſſive degree, as to 


be almoſt incompatible with an idea of Monarchy, but if each 
Houle is to vote ſeparately, what jars and factions, and recipra- 


cal reproaches, would this occakon? And how would they od 


| able to agree? In mort, e v the proſpect i 18 INTL? 10 
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5 aa and eſpecially an Afembly of Coloniſts, 
the caſe is widely different; For it is well kaowõon 
that their wits are perpetually at Work to avait 
themſelves even of the ſhadow of an Argument 
to .oppoſe the Right and Authority of the 
Mo ther- country. Therefore they will immedi- 
ately ſeige on the words impowering and con- 
ſent, and teaſon after the following fallacious 
manner : The Aſſemblies who elected the 
* Commiſſioners, have a Right to inſtruct 
„ them; and theſe Inſtructions, when properly 
« drawn up, are no other than ſo many truſts 
© or powers granted to them from Time to 
„ time, by the aſſembly which elected them; 
„ which Aſſfembly bath therefore a Right to 
e contract or enlarge their Commiſſion, as they 
©, ſhall find it to be the Intereſt of the Province 
4 fo to do. Conſequently, if theſe Commiſ- 
s ſioners ſhould at any Time Vote contrary to 


their inſtructions, that i is, to their commiſſion,. 


ce it follows, that in theſe reſpects they have 
* exceeded the bounds preſeribed by their Elec- 
« tors. Therefore, being "themſelves prohibi- 
< ted from voting, and having no authority to 
e vote in ſuch a Queſtion, every Law wherein 
they gave their ſuffrage, affecting the Intereſts 
** of the Colonies in general, or any province 
4 in particular, is Iypso FacTo Null and Void.” 
__ AGAIN.,---** The Colony Commiſſioners are 
* to ge their conſent in behalf of the Province” 
. for which they are choſen, to ſuch things as 
* ſhall be ordained in Parliament. This is the 
5 25 YI 7oundation and Corner-Stone of all 1 3 
9 nn 2 95 
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ing: and therefore, if ſuch commiſſioners | 
did not give their conſent in behalf of the 
Provinces for which they were choſen, then 
it follows, of courſe that no law, affecting 
4 5 Je intereſts of ſuch: reſpeQive Provinces, is 
© obligatory, no tax due or payable, nor any 
regulations made by the pretended authority 
of the Britiſh ee without the con- 
« ſent of ſuch commiſſioners, ate to be at all 
regarded by the American Electors. Theſe 
are a few of thoſe bleſſed concluſions, which 
the Politicians on the other fide of the Atlantic 
will certainly draw from the terms and expreſ- 
© fions contained in ſuch a form. And what is 
ſtill worſe,” both our own hair-brained Repub- 
| „ and our Mock Patriots at Home will as 
| e adopt the ſame language, and echo 
back the fame ſpecious, tho falſe allegations; 
from one end of the Kingdom to the other. 
Indeed many there are, even among ourſelves, 
who with the moſt honeſt and upright inten- 
tions, are at a laſs at preſent how to diſintangle 
tbemſelves | from theſe fallacious teaſonings. 
For having unhappily learnt in Newſpaper Diſ- 
ſertations, and from coffee-houſe e 
rhat the Deputics ſent to the great Council of 
the Nation, are the mere Attornies of thoſe who 
elected them; the inference is but natural, 
that theſe Attornies ought to do as they are bid; 
and that in caſe of competition, they ought 
not to preſer their own private opinions to the 
Jjudgments of their conſtituents.—— I fay, this 
en, is 1 e 82 it is * juſt, 


and 
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and true, were the premiſes but true from 
whence it is deduced. 


_ Wherefore, having often ha the advan» 
tage of hearing no leſs a perſon than the late 


excellent Judge Foſter, that true friend to all 


1 coglocable liberty, civil and religious, — I ſay, 
; having often heard him diſcourſing on the riſe, 


and otigin of parliaments, I will venture to lay 
his Nate. of the caſe before my reader, hoping 


Tlkhat it may remove all his difficulties (if he has 
85 any) and work the ſame fullneſs of conviction. 


in his mind, which it did in mine. 
Jo ee accurately, ſaid: this upright: ar 


* able lawyer, on the origin of Parliaments, we 
*© muſt trace the matter up to its | conſtituent. 
te principles. Now the firſt idea which ſtrikes 
«one on this occaſion is, that of a large Aſ- 
« ſembly of different tribes of warriors, either 
<< preparing for ſome military expedition, or 
« got together, after a victory, to ſhare the 
7 Zee and divide the lands among the con- 
« querors. When all are met together in one 
« place, they chuſe a Committee for managing 
1 their affairs; having found it impracticable 
* to tranſact any buſineſs of conſequence in 
* any other way. Now this Committee, cho- 
*« ſen by the whole Nation, actually aſſembled, 
« gives us the firſt rude draught of a National 
Parliament, or a National Council. But in 
6 proceſs: of time, and when the Nation had 
made large conqueſts, and was cantoned into 
. diſtant preis it was found to b beextremely 
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b auohvenient to vente the whole Nation Py 


together into one place. Therefore the next, 


e and indeed the only expedient, was, that each 
© canton or each diſtrict, which could aſſemble 


, ſhould be authoriſed to elect a deputy, or 


et deputies, „not for itſelf alone, that is the 


11 grand miſtake” but for the Nation at large 


< which could not aſſemble; and the powers 
*© to be granted to ſueh deputy or deputies, were 
juſt the fame as the nation would have grant- 
„ed to them, had it been actually aſſembled. 

« Hence therefore it comes to paſs, that each 
« deputy reprefents the whole Nation in gene- 
< ral, as muchas if he had been elected by the 
* whole Nation; and conſequently fach a de- 


s puty is the Attorney, (if he moſt be called by 


« by that name) not of any one particular 


« Tribe, Society or Diſtrict, but of the whole 
ce collectively: So that it becomes the duty of 


4 his office to take care of the ion of all 


the people in general, becauſe he repreſents 
« them all. In ſhort, he cannot conſiſtently 


b with the duty which he owes to the whole 


< pay any deference to the requeſt, inſtruction, 


= 6 „ Seinonfinaice, or memorial, of his particular 


electore, except in ſuch eaſes only wherein he 
e js convinced in his conſcience, that the mea- 


: oc ſures, which they require him to purſue, are 


not incompatible with the public good.” 
Thus far this great Judge of the Britiſh con- 

en, And tho' many important inferences 

might be drawn from hence, which would ef- 


. ena remove thoſe RN with 3 


AND AMERICA. 9 


the Subject has of late been arfolly. and, ſtu- 
diouſly perplexed: e particularly in the caſe 
of the expulſion * of a Member of the Houſe 


of SJ yet 1 ſhall content myſelf with 


one general remark at preſent; viz. That as 
each claſs of Men, each Society or Diſtrict, 


throughout the Britiſh Empire, ate as much te- 


preſented by thoſe depulies, whom they did not 
_ perſonally elect, as they ate by thoſe whom they 
_ aid ut therefore follows, that there is no need, 

that the deputies, particularly elected by them, 
ſhould give their perſonal conſent to any acts 
of the Legiſlature z becauſe a vote of the ma- 


jority is in fact a vote of the Nation to all in- 


deen and purpoſes. „ 
But it is now high time to. attend to another 


pu of this Gentleman's plan for admitting 


Commiſſioners from, the Colonies to fit and vote 


in the Britiſh; Houſe of. Commons. 


And that is, 2dly the extent of their. o com- 7 


perth and indeed the boundary line preſcribed 
to the Britiſh Parliament iiſelf, whenever it ſhall 
| interfere in American affairs. For it ſeems (ſee 
P. 14.) That this legiſlative; power of Parlia- 
„ ment ſhould be exerciſed but ſeldom, and on 
are 5 n bene. N te- 
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. FOO ha Nation ads have; ls Mr. | Wilkes, or 
e his name but of the liſt of Committee, had it been 
aſſembled, and bad it'thought proper ſo to do. What then 
ſhould hinder the Deputies of the Nation from doing the. ſame 
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thing ? And, which ought:.to prevail in this 5 l 10 Wen 
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« lated to the internal government of any par- 
*« ticular Colony (ſuch as raiſing the neceſſary 


4 taxes for the ſupport of its civil government, 
. paſſing laws for building bridges; or Churches, | 


* of Barracks, or other public Edifices) ſhould 
« be left to the Governor and Aſſembly of that 


-— Of Colony to tranſact among themſelves, unleſs 


& jn caſes where the domeſtic difſentions of the 


Colony put a ſtop to public buſineſs, and 
© created a kind of neceſſity for the interpoſi- 


« tion of the ſupreme Legiſlature. ' But when 
e any general Tax was to be impoſed upon all 
« the A chbnieak Colonies for the ſupport of a 
% war, or any other ſuch general purpoſe; or 
% any new law was to be made to regulate the 
« Trade of all the Colonies; or to appoint the 


« methods by which debts owing from the In- 


« habitants of one Colony to thoſe of another, 


« or of Great-Britain, ſhould be recovered; or 


. to direct the manner of bringing Crimitale 
«to Juſtice who have fled from one Colony to 


another; or to ſettle the manner of quarter- 


« ing the King's Troops in the ſeveral CO- 


„ lonies; or of levying Troops in them, and 
f 46 the number each Colony ſhould contribute; 
« or to ſettle the propertionable values of dif- 

_ «ferent coins that ſhould be made current in the 


„ ſeveral Provinces; or to eſtabliſh a general 


EP. per- Currency. throughour America; or for 
% any other general purpoſe that relates to ſe- 
46 ve ral Colonies: In theſe caſes the 1 | 


te of Parli-ment ſhould be employed. Nb Of 
Here now is a kiad wh FROST, fer up be- 0 
0 iween | 


bg 
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tween theſe two contending powers, the Britiſh 
Parliament, and the Provincial Aſſemblies ; 
a barrier, which muſt be held {q ſacred by both 
parties, as to limit their reſpective pretenſions, 
and to extinguiſh all further claims. Let us 
therefore ſee how. well this ſcheme | is calculated 
to anſwer to ſuch good purpoſe. 
Aud firſt it is ſaid, that the Pailianiient ought 
& interfere but fefdom 5' and then only oh O. 
caſions of great neceſſity. Now here. permit 
me to aſk, who are to be the Judges of what is 
ſeldom, or what is frequent? Moreover, . who 
is to determine between the Parliament and the 
Provincial Aſſemblies, when there is a great 
neceſſity for the interference of the former, and 
when there is but a litle one, or none at all? 
Obvious it is, to all the World, that theſe jea- 
lous rivals will never ſettle ſuch points among 
themſelves; and if they will not ſettle them, in- 
deed if they cannot, who is to be their commmon 
. Umpire or Referee? Belides, granting even 


F that this difficulty could be got over in ſome 5 


degree, another formidable one immediately 
ſtarts up like another Hydra; viz. What ate 
theſe Colony-Agents' to do in our Houſe of 
Commons, when no Colony-bulineſs ffn 
to be tranſacted ? Are they to remain as ſo 
many Mors, without ſpeaking a word, or 
giving 2 ſingle vote for weeks, or e or 
perhaps for a whole ſeflion together ?—Or are 
they to fit and vote in all Britiſh cauſes, great 
or ſmall; notwithſtanding that the Britiſh” Se- 
nators Ke 32 52 from voting, 'excepting in 
. 2 N extraer diene 
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a e in reſp: 
In either call 
duced into the Britiſh conſtitution of a, ver 
| heterogeneous: nature; ſomething very repug- 


right of internal and Provincial juriſc 
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ect ao the Colonies : "40 
; here ſeems to be ſomething intro- 


nant to that unity of government, which the 


Gentleman himſelf allows ought to be preferred 


to every other conſideration; And I will add 


further, that if the Colony Commiſſioners are 
to ſit and vote in all Our cauſes, tho our Britim 
Repreſentatives are reſtrained from voting in 


theirs, perhaps ninety- nine times in an hun- 


dred, this will be the ſetting up of one of the 
moſt partial, unequal, and unjuſt ſyſtems. of 


E ak cer 7 appeared. in the 


| | World, 7 \F HE 


We e pn to another weighty 


15 objection againſt the preſent plan. — The terms 


of this new compact ate declared to be, that 
the Colony Aſſemblies ſhall be inveſted with the 
i 4 ion = 
Legiſlation ; while the Britiſh: Parliament, even 
aficd the Acceſſion of theſe 80 Colony Com- 
miſſioners, ſhall be content to retain, pnly that 
which is external and general. But here 
alas! the very ſame difficulties retutn which 

preſſed dane before: For who is to judge 


e the Britiſh parliament and the, Provins 
_ cial Aſſemblies in theſe reſpects? Who will 
venture to aſcertain in every caſe What is exter- 


nal and general; and what is merely internal 


and provincial? Nay indeed, may not the very 
ſame things juſily paſs under both denomina- 
* 4 a e as abe are ſeen eee 6 


4 : ; 4 


Be 4 
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1 to the internal governnent, of any particular 


* Colony, ſhould: be left to the Goyernor ang 


* Aſſembly of that Colony to tranſact among 


0c themſelves; among which articles belong- 


ing to e government he enumerates the 


bullding of Barracks, and of other Public Edi- 
| fices; and yet both he and every man muſt al- 


low, that the building of Barracks, of Forts and 
Fortreſſes, the making of King's Docks and ca- 


reening places for the Navy, the layiag out ef 
military roads, and the providing of magazines 


for proviſions and military ſtores, confidered in 


another view, are of a general nature; in the 


10 4. 33 


points of . Sutely they may; and to 
convince any man of this, let him attend to the 
very catalogue of articles, with Which this 
Gentleman hath himſelf preſented us. For at 
page 14, he obſerves, 5. That whatever related 


erection and preſervation of which, the. whole 


Britiſh Empire is deeply. intereſted. And yet 


were the Britiſh Parliament to frame laws, and 


to levy taxes on the AMERICANS for theſe pur- 


poſes, what outcries would immediately be 


mise againſt the Mother - Country Every 


Fortreſs, nay every Barrack, would be deſcribed E 


as an odious badge of ſlavery ; and every little 


Magazine would be termed a monumennt of 


_ tyranny and deſpotic. power, and a prerogative 


for deſtroying the few liberties that were left, 


Again, at the bottom of the ſame Page, he 


declares, that the authority of Parliament 
ſhould be employed in ſettling the manner f 


r O's the "ap $ one in the ſeveral Colo- 
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nies. I will not object tothe interpoſition 5 79 


lament in ſuch a caſe; For I well know, that 
if the Parliament. did not. interfere, the troops 


would very often have no quarters at all; and 
yet this very a N would afford an 

AMERICAN Aſſembly the moſt. inviting oppor- 
tunity for exclamation and oppoſition. What! 


the Britiſh Parliament to take upon them the 
, manner of quartering troops in our own 


Province, and on our own Inhabitants ! who 


« ſoproper Judges as ourſelves, when or where, 
© or after What manner, they ſhould be quar- 
< tered ?, And how came the Gentlemen, met 


« at WxzsTMINSTER, to be acquainted, with the 
ee circumſtances.of our People, and the ſituation 


«of places, better than we who reſide on tbe 
* ſpot? No! Theſe acts of the Burr ien Par- 


cc lament are all barefaced. encroachn on 
e our liberties, and open violations ef our 
Rights and Properties: they are the chaine 
0% which our pretended protectors, but in reality 
< our, EGYPTIAN taſk-maſters, have been long 
« forging for us. Let therefore all unite and 


7 manfully reſiſt them ; let us poſtpone the pay - 


«© ing of debts, and enter intoa general aſſociati- 
« on to refuſe their goods, to diſtreſs their trade, 


« and to harraſs our cruel enemies by every. me- 


e thod in, our power; and if we are thus 


- <6 united, they muſt yield, as they did before,” 1 


In ſhort it would be endleſs to trecount all. the 
topics which ſuch a ſcheme as this Gentleman 5 


has propoſed, would certainly furniſh to every 
| W Declaimer i. a * ee 


and 
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| 4 nd * more . 20 83 abſurd and „ 
cast bis harangues were in paint of found _ 
|] © | argument and ſuſt reaſoning z\ ſo much gene- 
rally ſpeaking, the ; e e n would they 5} 
be received. 135 
8 However, theth is'one e-poiht more which 1 
4 eantiot- omit, becauſe it will throw a further 
H light on this matter, and diſcloſe a new ſcenes 
of patriotic manœuvtes, and the wiles of Pod _ 
| liticians* at page 13, this author lays down 
a general rule for the conduct of parliament 
wWioith reſpect to America, That it ought 
to be made a ſtanding order of both Houles | 
of Parliament; never to any law, whe- 
* ther for impoſing a tax, or bo ihe! tegulating 
t trade, or for any other Pere whatſoever 
1 relating to any of the American Colonies, till 
* one whole year after the firſt reading of the 
„ bill; unleſs it be to renew ſome expiring ' | 
laws of great importance, and of immediats 
4 and urgent neceſſity, ſuch as the at for 
« billeting the King's Troops, and perhaps n 
ſome fe others 4. might be e ex. 
+ cepted in the order. | 
This is che reſtriction in Pong of nme 
b Miete our author propoſes to lay on the Par- 
liament of Great- Britain.“ They never muſt” 
„ paſs any law for impoſing a tax till one 
e ubole year after the firſt reading of the bill? 
 Why?—-n order to give the ſeveral Colonies 
Lan opportunity of making proper repreſenta» 
on em hn van _— _ 1 _ e 


— * 


e to the condition of the Selene A fins 


were filled with invectives he | 
intended Tax, It was injudicious I—it was ill- 


A IN, 
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contrivance truly l and a moſt effectual expe- 


dient to prevent the Parliament from ever 
making any laws to oblige the Americans to 
diſcharge their duty towards their Mother- 
Country: For this Gentleman might have 
known, indeed it is hardly poſſible, that the 


fact could have eſcaped his notice, had he re- 


collected it, that this very circumſtance of a 
year's procraſtination was. the main engine em- 


ployed to | batter down the late ſtamp-a&. 
Vhen the duty on ſtamps was- firſt propoſed, 


the Americans made as little objection to it, as 
could be ſuppoſed to be made to any new tax 


whatever, Nay, ſeveral of their popular Ora- 


tors and Leaders uſed conſiderable intereſt to be 
employed as Agents in the diſtribution of theſe 
ſtamps: and one among the reſt, whom I need 
not name, was more than ordinary aſſidious in 


his application on this head: So that had the 


Act paſſed within the uſual time, inſtead of 95 


being a flaming American Patriot, he would pro- 
bably have acted the part of a Tax-Gatherer 


and an American Publican. But when the outs 


and the pouters on this ſide the water, ſaw the 
advantage which the Miniſter gave them by a 


whole year s delay, they eagerly ſeized the op- 
portunity; Emiſſaries and Agents were diſ- 


patched into all quarters; — the Newſpapers | 
againſt the new- 


med d [oppreſſive ! = 
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thing that was bad! n OY letters: were g 
: cople to alſo ; 
moſt ample promiſes were made from Foes 7 

of giving them all the aſſiſtance which faction, 


wrote to America to excite the F 
_ Clate; to remonſtrate, and even to revolt. 


and clamour, and mock · patriotiſm, could muſ- 
ter up. And then it was that this very man, 


this ſelf- intended Publican, changed ſides, and 


commenced a zealous Patriot: Then he ap- 
| peared: at the Bar of the Houſe of Commons to 
cry down that very meaſure which he himſelf 


bad eſpouſed; ee e Ne mee 5 5 


1 . 4 


ns of Aer 


} 


"bl He rody in [the Whirlwind to dire the Storm”, a 


295 = ell, the ſtorm fell on the Minitter for Mr of | 
1. Our Outs at 


me being, and overſet hin 
Home became the Ins; and the ſtorm having 


now done its buſineſs, they had na further o- 


caſion for it, were its moſt obedient humble 


Servants, and wiſhed it to ſubſide. But here 
they found themſelves egregiouſſy miſtaken. 
For the Americans had, in theit turn, learnt the 


art of making tools of them, inſtead of being 


made tools by them: ſo that having been taught 
= theſe Preceptors to feel their-own weight 
dance, they were not to be wheedled 

by ſoothing and cajoling letters to give over 


and indepe 


their enterprize, or to become a tractable, obe- 
dient People for the future, In 


of this new and favourite adminiſtration, the 


hort, hence it 
came to paſs, that even during the continuance 


American . was riſ og all the while, inſtead 
pad e of 
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of ſinking. And as like cauſes will Iways pro: . FE 
duce like effects, eſpecially ſince things have _ 
been ſuffered to grow to ſuch an height, evident 
it is to common (ſenſe, that any future anon 
of the Britiſh Parliament to levy a tax « on A : 
tica, will meet with no bet tha 
Stamp- Act has done. Me reover = 
lay in having on will be juſt 01 — 2 time 
given the Colonies to prepare for battle; and 
woe to that adminiſtration which ſhall propoſe 
it; for they will certainly be overturned by the 
ſame arts and managements which the for mer 
. and with much greater eaſe... oo 
1 ſhould now have done with this Gentle 
ane 's ſcheme; were it not that I find him, at 
page 28, making a kind of apology to the Ame- 
ricans for the conduc of our patliament in pay» 
ing the King's debts of his civil liſt. And Lown 
- more hurt by this paragraph, than by 
all the reſt of bis pamphlet : for as 1 am tho- 
roughly perſuaded, he wrote from conviction, 
and not from any ſiniſter views, one is ſorry to | 
find ſo able, ſo honeſt, and uf pright a man, 
Carried away by the torrent of the times to 
ſuch a degree, as to adopt notions, which are 
© almoſt too erude for a club of 


| houſe. - His words are theſe: . It is cormming | 
44 that no ſuch (exo bitant) grants as are above 


| : © mentioned have been made, unleſs in the angle 


inſtance of the ſum of 513, oool. granted to 
_ © his preſent Majeſty _ ae: os 009 the 
K debts * W And in this ante, 1 Co 


* —ů — —— 


Livery Polie 
ticians met in foine blind alley at a cy ales 


2 rg . 'a SY 5 innocent ber ons 
. 6 who would otherwiſe have been ſufferers from 
that load upon his Majeſty's: revenue, and 


1 an affectionate deſire o | relieving, their ex- 
t. cellent Sovereign (who has. in no inſlance en- 


1 deavoured to * ho the liberties of his dub:- 
. jects) from the unworthy, ſtreights and .jvv 
e conveniences, ill becoming the royal dignity, N 


*, into which ſome of his miniſters had brought 


= him by the injudicious management of his re 


„ venue, may have induced many members of 
* the Houſe of Co! 


* intereſt; though at the ſame time I ac- 


knowledge it to be, conſideting all its cir- 
_ ** cumſtances, à dangerous compliance, and 
I not worthy to be drawn into example. 


Now if the compliance of the Parliament 


in giſebarging this debt was dangerous, the 
reaſon muſt be, becauſe. the circumſtance of 
contracting the debt itſelf was really infamous; 
: therefors ought. nat to be avowed, but had 


better be ſuppreſſed in tenderneſs to the royal 
. cauſe. But can this author. point cut any ſuch 


infamous circumſtances, if he were minded io 
make the diſcovery I dare anſwer for him, 


that he cannot. And as I will not ſuppole that 


he has more tales to tell than any other private 
Gentleman, or much leſs than he himſelf was 

__ " accomplice in, or privy: to any ſuch ſcenes 
of i e as are hon; infinpated, — will now 
und | And 2 Won * 


amons to conſent 10. his 8955 
grant, without any view to their own private 
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3 1 1 It a debt as this „ nay. a Angie" greater, 
might haye been contre in the fpace of ten 
2 | ears, without the leaſt impeachment of waſte, 
1 miſmanagement, or ol other” wy. 17 
application whatſoever, © 5 
© Every office, dignity, uy or ſta ion was! a 
| certain character to ſuſtain, which neceſſarily. | 
requires a correſpondent train of expences; 4 
ſo that whether you conſider the demands upon 
2 King with a ſalary of 800,090]. a year, or | 
the demands on a privete Gentleman with only 
à clear rental of 800i, a year, the ſcale of ex- 
| pences mult be proportionate, the demands 
and expences being relative one to the other, 
We will therefore reaſon on what we are inoft 
-coiverſatit with, (and with reſpect to which we 
may be allowed to be competent judges) Viz, 
on the caſe of a young Gentleman of a reſpec- 
table ancient family, juſt come to take Poffeßon 
of an Eſtate, which clears him 8ool. a year.” 
1ſt. Therefore, being appointed Sheriff of 
fi County, he muſt and ought to go through | 
that expenſive office in ſuch manner as would | 
reflect no diſgrace on himſelf, or the reſpecta- 
ble family from which he is deſcended (and 
te office of Sheriff belonging to a 3 
Gentleman is of much the ſame import in point 
of expence, as t the circumſtances pc A core or aa. 
tion in reſpect to Majeſty.) e Ne 
_ © 2dly. Many deaths and basende within: the | 
10 0 mentioned period create another article 
of expence, which muſt be borne; with this 
peculiar wage „ it, that tho' he 


muſt | 


—: pp , At; 


alſo an uncle, aunts, a brother and ſiſters,. 


yet he himſelf acquires | no addition of fortune . ; 5 
by their deceaſes. 12 


3dly. Several . in the 1 


1 his own * in particular, bring on a third 2335 0 
| which ſurely in reaſon and. conſcience. ought, | 


not to be objected to. 


Achly. Six or ſeven e 5 151 ages = 


in, expenſive. articles in all families, neceſſari- 
ly happen from the circumſtance of the caſe to 
be peculiarly expenſive in this: and yet neither 
the young Gentleman himiſelf, nor any of bis 
friends and well - wiſhers to the family, ought 


do haye been ſuppoſed to have wiſhed to. bos | 
ſiavyed theſe extraordinary charges. | 
ctchly. A train of unexpected viſitants 1 


on another heavy load; and though they were 
not invited, yet, as they choſe to come, they 
muſt * received with an 6 een dul to 
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_ 7 ſhrewd . have bots wiſe enough. to aſc, 


: why did not his Majeſty marry a large fortune, in order 0 


reimburſe ſome of theſe expences What large fortune 
would theſe Wiſeacres have wiſhed him to have married ? A 


Dutchy or Principality on the Continent, in order to e age 8 


us ſtill more in Continental meaſures ? — Or was it to 
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large landed Eſtate at home, to be annexed to the Crown, like | 


| another Dutchy of Lancaſter ?—This would have a fine influ» 
__ ence on EleQtioneering, and Engliſh liberties.---But perhaps 
they meant, that he ſhould have gone into the City, and have. 


"5 paid his addreſſes to Miſs PLuMBE, the rich Grocer's daugh- 


ter, or to Miſs RescounTsRs the heireſs of the great Broker 
in . Change-Alley. And to be ſure, ſach a match as this 


— 


would have correſponded rarely well with the ſublime ideas of 


City-politics. Our antient Nobility would have been delighted 


: in 105d. * th 0 9 WuRriows: * Re 1 


bis "_ their dis RES * friends 
; * and i Pg 22 een — - 
Add to this, 6thly, the uncommon dear- 


neſs of all ſorts of. proviſions, which for ſome 
ears paſt hath exceeded any thing known in 


; Fo times; and which alone hath- actually 


fwelled the amount of Houſe-keeping i in ny 


family to a very conſiderable fum; 


Now the young Gentleman havicg! eppes 
himſelf under thele ſeveral preſſures and grow- 
ing expences for ten years together, at laſt is 


obliged to requeſt his neareſt friends and deareſt 
- 7 . ae? to grant him ſome aſſiſtance; becauſe 
he is 5131. Or almoſt three quarters of a year 
in debt. Heavens what a fum! and is this 
all againſt which ſuch loud outcries have been 


raiſed ? yes this is all ! Indignant reader, ag 


ever thou art, Englihman or American, lay 
thy hand on thy heart,” and afk thyſelf this 
| of queſtion, what wouldſt thou have t thought 
of ſuch a young Man, had he been thine own 
Son, thy Grandſon, or the heir-apparent of 


thy fortune? And what 


ſort of treatment 


9 he have deſerved at thy hands? There 
fore, mutato nomine. But I will add no more: 
Let Nature and humanity, JIE and aquity, Js 


plead their owa cauſe. _ 
We have now, I think, very Coficientlydiſculied 


| every part of this gentleman's plan: nay, we have 
_ amply and particularly ſhewo, that his apology” 
to the Americans in behalf of the Britiſn Par- 


liament, for paying the arrears of his Majeſty's 


" Civil rs Was 9 needleſs thing. Fo or w_ 5 d 


x N 


- ak VIP can * meet tins ve 
nality and corruption than this inſtance, they 
ſtill may be ſafely truſted with the guardianſhip 
of thoſe. liberties and properties, Which they 
have hitherto not only preſerved, but alſao 
ſtrengthened and encreaſed to a degtee un- 
known before in this, or any other country. In 

one word the ſcheme of an union under our 


Ln conſideration, is of ſuch a nature, 2 


would neceſſarily tend to exaſperate both par- 
ties, inſtead of mollifying ot reconciling either, 
| as. the Americans have already given us to 
" Soles both in their Provincial Aſſemblies, | 
and.at their General Congreſſes, that they will 
not accept of an union with us; and as Great- . 
Britain ought not to-petition | for its. ſurely 
© need not be added for laying. the ſcheme 
 afide, Indeed the Gentlenian himſelf, towards 
e cloſe of his pamphlet, expreſſes but little 
hopes of its ſucceſs : for, after all, the beſt 
le he can put it to, ſeems to be the juſtifica- 


tion of the Mother-Countey i in declaring war 


againſt the Colonies, in order to oblige them 
to ſubmit to her authority, and to return to 
4 1 adedienes: - So that this ſcheme of paci - 

fication is to end in a war at laſt. RY 
de are now come to e an, 


3 : > 5 
1 


we. The expedine of 14 re 5 7 . 
inc n order to 8 che Colonies to ſubmit to 
the authority and juriſdiction of the ſupreme | 

1  councit | 
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5 edhodt: of the Britiſh Empire, the rauben 
of GREAT-BRITAILW. 
In regard to which important point, 4 
gentleman reaſons after the following manner 5 
after fuch an offer (of an union, as above 
I deſeribed) and the contemptuous refuſal of 
«jt by the Colonies, e may well ſuppoſe, that 
* they (the inhabitants of Great-Britain) will 
act vs one man, to ſupport che Juſt and laws. 
v ful, and neceffary nockerky of the ſupreme 
TW Legiſlature of the Britiſh Nation over all the 
Dominions of the Crown. The Juſtice of their 
ll caufe will give vigour to their meaſures; and 
the Colonies that ſhall have the folly and . 
1 re fumption to reſiſt them, i BE 1 
** 15 e 7” Ht Aeon on nel 
It is poflible, nay el qe is rey pn bable, 
wir if a war was to be ſpeedily undertaken 
before Great- Britain and Ireland had been too 
much exhauſted of their inhabitants, emigrating 
to North-America, the forces of the Mothers 
Countty might prevail, and America, however 
aunpilling, be forced to ſabmit. But alas! victo- 
Ty alone is but a poor compenſation for all the 
h muſt be ſpilt on fach - 


[38:4 


1 , 4 
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blood and treafure which 
an eccafion, Not to mention, that after à 
eonqueſt of their country, the Americans would 
certainly be Jeſs diſpoſed, even than they are at 
preſent, to become our good cuſtomers, and 
to take our manufactures in return for thoſe in- 
© ſuries and opprefſions” which they had ſuffered 
| from us : — ſay, injuries and oppreffions ; bes 
= _ the "Colonies Would moſt „ 


= * 


PPP 


1 8 an 1 to this. 8 


tho? perhaps it would be no other in itſelf, than 
a juſt chaſtiſement for the manifold offences 


| they had committed. Moreover, as the Ameri- 


cans are endeavouring even at preſent to ſet up 


all ſorts of mechanic trades in order to rival us, 


or at leaſt to ſuperſede the uſe of our manu- 


factures in their country, - · can any man ſup» 


poſe, that their ardor for ſetting up manuface 
tures. would be abated, by their being forced to 
deal at the one e Eqropean thop, W hich they Y 


moſt deteſted? 


+ But what is Rill worſe, if 8 ; 
the Britiſh troops might over-run the great Cone 

tinent of North-America at firſt, it dath by no 
means follow, that they could be able to main- 


tain a ſuperiority i in it alterwards for any length 
ef time; and my .rcaſon. is, becauſe the go- 
verning of a country aftet a peace, is a much 


more arduous taſk, in certain circumſſances, 
than the conquering it during a war. Thus 


for example, when a peace enſues (and ſurely 
it is not intended that we ſhall be forever in a 


ſtate of war) then a Civil conſtitution of ſome 


kind or other muſt neceſſarily be eſtabliſhed; 
and in the caſe befote us, there ſeems to be no 


other alternative, but either the permitting the 


Colonies to enjoy once more thoſe advan- 


tages of Engliſh Liberty, and of an Engh® | 
Conſtitution, which they had forfeited ; a 


elſe. a reſolution. to govern them for Rd 
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in the execution of his office? Or how is he 
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If the latter ſhould b. 
F then humbly ſubmit it to be "July weighed 


1TALN 


and conſidered, what a baneful influence this 


Sovernment a la pruſſe, would have on every 


other part of the Britiſh Empire. England 
> free, and America in chains! And how ſoon 
would the enſlaved part of the Conſtitution, 


and perhaps the greater, contaminate the free 


and the leſſer? Nay, as America was found to 


Increaſe in firength and numbers, an army 
of Engliſh-born ſoldiers (for no others could = 
truſted) firſt of 50,000, and afterwards. 

| haps of 100,000, would ſearcely be ane 


to keep theſe turbulent ſpirits i in awe, and to 

_ Prevent them, at ſuch a prodigious diſtance - 
- Tn the center of Government, from break - 
out into inſurrections and rebellions at 
1 favourable opportunity. But if the 
Former were to prevail, and a return of Engliſh 


Liberties was again to take place, it muſt alſo 


follow, that the ſyſtem of trials by juries 


muſt return with them: and then, when Ame 
rica ſhall grow ſtronger and ſtronger every day, 


and England proportionably weaker, how is an 
inſutrection to be quelled in "America? and 
What Engliſh officer, civil or military, would 
dare to do it? Nay, Taſk further, granting that 


he was ſo brave, or rather ſo fool-hardy, as to 
attempt to'do his duty, who is to protect him 


to be preſerved, by due forms of law, againſt 


the determination of an American Jury? a 


the” plan adopted, 


fumult is excited the military is called 


| i 5 28 * n 55 . forth; 


I 


ha — foi and! jigs even, Aeg The 
patience of the officers worn out, and in their 


own defence, they are obliged to give the word 


of command to fire. The relations of thoſe 


who fell by this fire, bring on an appeal of 
blood. The American jury find the officers 


who commanded, and perhaps the whole corps 
who fired, guilty of wilful murder; and then ; 
all the power of the Crown, legally exerted, is 


not able to ſave the lives of theſe poor innocent 


men. Pitiable ſure is ſuch a caſe; and yet it | 


is a caſe which would and muſt frequently then 


| happen in the natural courſe of things, accord- | 

uh to our: legal conſtitution; » E 
Perhaps it might be ſaid, that American | 

juries are as conſcientious. as other juries in 


bringing in their verdicts according to law; 


and that it is very uncharitable even 10 ſuppoſe 


the contrary. Be it ſo: But the queſtion here 
turns on, What will be the ſuggeſtion of con- 
ſcience in the breaſt of an American on ſuch 
an occaſion i What would be his ideas of 
law, juſtice, or equity, when England and 
America ſtood in competition certainly, 
if ever the inhabitants of that country ſhould 
come (and they are almoſt come already) to be 
fully perſuaded that the Britiſh/parliament hath 
no right to make laws either to tax or to go- 
vern them (and the having once beaten them 
will not be taken as a convincing: proof that 
we always have either the right or the power 
5 on beat . hats SANS. attempt towards 
. - throwing | 
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throwing off this e Fn . appear n 
theit eye, as ſo many noble ſtruggles for the 
cauſe of liberty: and therefore the baſe 
Engliſh hireling, who would dare to injure this 
facred cauſe, deſerved to die a thouſand deaths, 
Such undoubtedly would be the language, and 
ſuch the ſentiments of the great majority of 
Americans whenever ſuch a caſe ſhould happen, 
In a word, an erroneous conſcience, / and a 
falſe zeal, would have juſt the ſame bad effects 
in the new world reſpecting civil government, 
as they formerly had in the old, in regard to 
religion: And therefore, either way, whether 


we ſhould treat theſe Americans as an enſlaved 


people, or whether we ſhould reſtore to them, 
after a conqueſt, the ſame conſtitution which 
we enjoy ourſelves, the final event would come 
to this, — That England would be the greateſt 


ſufferer; and that America is not to be governed 


againſt its own inclinations. "Wherefore ow : 
now now come to the _ e 
FOURTH P Xs A N, 

"Yi. To conſent that America thould 3 | 
the general ſeat of Empire, and that GREAT: 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, ſhould be governed 


by Vice-Roys ſent over from the Court Refis 


dencies either at Philadelphia, or en 
or at ſome other American Imperial, City. .. 
Now, wild as ſuch a ſcheme may appear, | 
there are certainly ſome Americans who ſeriouſly 
embrace it: and the late prodigious / ſwarms 
of Emigrants encourage them to ſuppoſe, that 
AQ time is ene, when the Seat of Em- 
| | pire 


FRO 
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pie muſt be changed. But 'wh atever events 
may be in the womb of time, or whatever 
tevolutions may happen in the riſe and fall 
of Empires, there is not the leaſt probability, 
that this country ſhould ever become a pro- 
vince to North-America. For granting even, 
that it would be ſo weakened and enfeebled by 
theſe Colony-drains, as not to be able to defend 
_ tfelf from invaders, yet America is at too great - 

a a diſtance to invade it at firſt; much leſs to de! 
fend the "conqueſt of it afterwards, againſt the 
neighbouring: powers of Europe: and as to any 
notion that we ourſelves ſhould prefer an 
American yoke to any other.— this ſuppoſition 

is chimerical indeed; becauſe it is much more 

N probable, were things to come to ſluch a dread= _. 

ful erifis, that the Engliſh would rather ſubmit 5 
to a French yoke, than to an American; as being 

the leſſer indignity of the two. So that in ſhort, 

if we muſt reaton in politics according to the 
| Newtonian Principles in Philoſophy. The idea 
bol che leſſer country gravitating towards the 
greater, muſt lead us to conclude, that this 
Ifland would rather gtavitate towards the Conti- 
nent of Europe, than towards the Continent of 
America; unleſs indeed we ſhould add one ek“ 
travagance to another, by ſuppoſing that tbe 
Americans are to conquer all the world ; and in 
that caſe I do allow, that England nm becoms 
2 Province to America. But e I 
Es "PV: come now to conſider: the.) | #4 8 | 
PT HFP UA N. Viz IT 
| Ts propoſe to leparate entirely from the 
North 


$7 


. a * te 
be a free and independent people, over whom 
we lay no claim; and then by offering to guar - 
antee this freedom and independence 3 

| all foreign invaders, whatever. : 

And, in fact, what is all this but the 1 
aud even the neceſſary corollary to be deduced 
from each of the former reaſons and obſerva- 
tions? For if we neither can govern the Ame- 
ricans, nor be governed by them z if we can 

neither unite with them, nor ought to ſubdue 

them ; what remains, but to part with them 
on as friendly terms as we can? and if any 
man ſhould think that he can reaſon better eee 
the above premiſes, let him tr. 
But as the idea of ſeparation, and the 
giving up the Colonies forever. will ſhock many 
weak people, who think, that there is neither 
happineſs nor ' ſecurity; but in an overgrown 
unwieldy Empire, I will for their fakes enter 
into a diſcuſſion of the ſuppoſed diſadvantages 
attending ſuch a disjunction; and then n 
| ſet forth the manifold advantages. 

- The firſt and capital ſuppoſed Siddleagtege; is, 
That if we ſeparate from the Colonies, we ſhall 
loſe their trade. But why ſo? and how does this 
appear? The Colonies, we know by experience, 
will trade with any people, even with their bit- 
tereſt enemies, during the | hotteſt of a war, 
and a war undertaken at their own earneſt re- 
” queſt, and for their own ſakes ; the Colonies, | 

I ſay, will trade even with apy 10 they 
_ find it their inte _ eſt V Ms then 

ſhould . 
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intereſt will not induce them to trade with us? 
with us, I ſay, who are to commit no hoſtilities 


againſt them, but on the contrary; are ſtill to 
dear he if they der, their ene and hrs 


Du Granting, therefore, that Nowrndatunnes 
was to become indep 


endent of us, and we of 
them, the queſtion now before us will turn on 
this fingle point, —can the Coloniſts, in a gene- 


tal ay; trade with any other European State to 


greater advantage than they can with Greats 


Britain ? If they can, they certainly will; but if 5 


they cannot, we ſhall fill retain their cuſtom, 
notwithſtanding we have parted with every 
claim of authority and juriſdiction over them- 


Now, the native commodities and merehandize 


of N orth- America, which are the moſt faleable 
at an Evroy market, are. chiefly 


pitch, tar, turpentine, pearl-aſhes, indigo, 
tobacco, and rice: and 1 do aver, that, ex- 


5 cepting rice and tobacco; there is hardly one of 
' theſe aerivles; for which an American could - 


get ſo good a price any where elſe, as he can in 
Great - Britain and Ireland. Nay, I ought to 
have excepted only rice ; for as to tobacco, tho' 
great quantities of it are re-exported- into 


lumber; 
Ships; iron; tralg-oib, flax - ſeed, A furs, 


France, yet it is well known, that the French _ 


might raiſe it ar home, if they would; much 


cheaper than they can import it from our Co- 
| jeg " IFN rough is Mn rupee eats _ to- | 
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| bacco is one of the. great be farms, which 25 
make up the chief part of the Royal revenue; 
and therefore the Farmers General, for bye 
ends of their own, have hitherto had intereſt 
enough with the Court to prohibit the cultiva- 
tion of it in Old France, under the ſevereſt pe · 
nalties. But nevettheleſs the real French Patri- 
ots, and partieularly the Marquis de Mirabeau; 


have fully demonſtrated, that it is the intereſt 


of the French government to encourage the cul- 
tivation of it; and have pointed out a ſure and 


eaſy method of collecting the duties; which 15 


was the ſole pretence of the Farmers General fot 
ſoliciting a - prohibition, 80 that it is appre- 
hhended, that the French government will at 
laſt open their eyes in this reſpect, and allow 
the cultivation of it. Tobacco therefore being 
likely td be ſoon out of the queſtion, the only 
remaining article is rice; and this, it muſt be 
acknowledged, would bear a better price at the 


Hamburgh or Dutch markets than it gene- : 


rally doth in England. Bul as this is only one 
article, out of many, it ſhould be further con- 
ſidered, that even the Ships which import rice 
iato England, generally. bring ſuch other pro- 


duce as would not be ſaleable to advantage a 


other parts of Europe: ſo that there is no great 1 
cauſe to fear, that we ſhould conſiderably loſe 
the trade even of this article, were the Colo- 


nies to be diſmembered from us. Not to men- 


tion that all the coaſts of the Mediterranean and 
the ſouth of Europe. are. already ſupplied with 
5 rice from the Colonies, in * ſame man- 


| tain is become a kind of a general mart for 
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ner as if there had been an actual ſeparation; | 

——10. rice-ſhip bound to any place ſouth ß 
Cape Finiſterre being at all obliged to touch at 

any Port of Great-Britain. So much, therefore, 

as to the ſtaple exports. of the Colonies. a, 
Lr us now. conſider their IMPORTS. And; „„ 0k 

here one thing is very clear and certain, that 
_ whatever goods, merchandize, or manufactures, 

the merchants of Great-Britain can ſell to the 

reſt of Europe, they might ſell the ſame to the 

_ Colonies, if wanted: Becauſe it is evident, that. 

the: Colonies could not purchaſe ſuch goods at 
a cheaper rate at any other European market. _ 

Nov, let any one caſt his eye over the bills of 

exports from London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Hull, 

Glaſgow, &c. &c. and then he will ſoon diſcover — 

that excepting gold and ſilver lace, wines 
and brandies, ſome ſorts of filks and linens, 

and perhaps a little paper and Gun- powder; I 1 

ſay, excepting theſe few articles, Great-Bri= © \W8 


moſt other commodities : and indeed were 
it not ſo, how is it conceivable, that ſo little * +: ð ſ bs 
ſpot as this iſland could have made ſuch a fi- N 
gure either in peace or war, as it hath latelß 
done? How is it poſſible that after having con- 
tracted a debt of nearly one hundred and 
forty millions, we ſhould nevertheleſs be able 
to make more rapid progreſſes in all ſorts of 
imme uſeful and ornamental, public 
and private, agricolic and commercial, than 
4 an ocher nation ever di 7. Fact it 180 eule „ 
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theſe” improvements have been made of late 
years, and are daily Ty : and fats are. 
ſtubborn things. 

But, ſays the objector, you allow, that gald- 
end ſilvet lace,---that wines and brandies, 
ſome ſorts of filks; — —lome ſorts of Paper, 
gun- powder, and perhaps other articles, can 
de purchaſed at certain European markets on 
cheaper terms than they can in England: and 
therefore it follows, that we ſhould certainly 
loſe theſe branches of commerce by a ſepara- 
tion, even ſuppoſing that we could retain the 
reſt. Indeed even this doth not follow; becauſe 
we have loſt them already, as far as it was the 
Intereſt of the colonies, that we ſhould loſe 
them. And if any man can doubt of this, let 
him but conſider, that the lumber, and pro- 
viſion-veſſels, which are continually running 
down from Boſton, Rhogde-Ifland, New-York, - 
Philadelphia, Charles-Town, &c. &c. to Marti 


nico, and the other French iſlands, bring home 


in retutn not only ſugars and molaſſes, but 
alſo French wines, ſilks, gold and Aber lace, 
and in ſhort every other article, in which they 
can find a profitable account: Moreover thoſe 
mud, which ſail to Euſtatia and Curacoa, trade 
with the Dutch, and conſequently with all the 
North of Europe, on the ſame principle, And 
as the ſhips which ſteer ſouth of Cape Finiſterre, 
what do they do ?—Doubtlefs, they purchaſe. 

whatever commodities they find it their inteteſt 
to purchaſe, and carry them home to North- 
Ameriea. Indeed what would hinder them from 
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tage in | theſe reſpects? The Caſtam- Houſe 


Officers, perhaps, you may ſay, will hinder them. 


But alas l the Cuſtom- Houſe Officers of North- 


America, if they were ten times more numerous, | 


and ten times more uncorrupt than they ate, 
could not poſſibly guard a tenth part of the 
coaſt. In; ſhort theſe things are ſo very no- 


torious that they cannot be diſputed ; and 


therefore, were the whole trade of North« 


America to be divided into two branches, viz. - 


the voluntary, ; reſulting from a fres choice 


of the Ameticans themſelves, purſuing their 


own. intereſt, and the involuntary, in conſe- 
guence of compulſory Acts of the Britiſh Par- 


hament ;— this latter would appear fo very 


ſmall and inconſiderable, as hardly to deſerve a 
name in an eſtimate; of national commerce. 


The 2d objection againſt giving up the Co- 


1 is, that ſuch a meaſure would greatly de- 
creaſe our ſhipping and navigation, and con- 


ſequently diminiſh the breed of ſailors. But 
this objection has been fully obviated already: 
For if we ſhall not loſe our trade, at leaſt in 


any important degtee, even with the northern 
Colonies (and moſt probably we ſhall enereaſe it 


with other countries) then it follows, that nei- 


ther the quantity of ſhipping, nor the breed 


of ſailors, can ſuffer any conſiderable dimi- 


nution: So that this ſuppoſition is merely 


2 panie, and has no foundation. Not to men- 


' tion, that in proportion as the Americans ſhall 
85 HOY to exert themſelves to defend their 
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own coaſts; in caſe of a war; in "hs. ſame 
proportion ſhall | Great-Britain be exonorated 
from that burden, and ſhall have more ſhips 
and men at command to protect her {08 | 
channel Trade, and for other ſervices. ' ' 
The zd objection is, That if we were to give 
up theſe Colonies, the French would take im- 
mediate poſſeſſion of them. Now this objec- 
tion is intirely built on the following very 
wild, very extravagant, and abſurd ſuppoſitions. 
Iſt, It ſuppoſes, that the Coloniſts themſelves, 
ho capnot brook our government, would 
like a French one much better. Great- Britain, 
it ſeems, doth not grant them liberty enough; 
and therefore they have recourſe to France to 
obtain more: That is, in plain Engliſh, our 
mild and limited Government, where preroga- 
tive is alcertained by law, where every man 
is at liberty to ſeek for redreſs, and where po- 
pular clamours too often carry err thing 
before them, —is nevertheleſs too ſevere, too 
5 1 and too tyrannical for the ſpirits and 
90 enius of Americans to bear; and therefore | 
they will apply to an arbitrary, deſpotic Govern- 
ment, where the people have no ſhare in the 
Legiſlature, 'where' there is no liberty of the 
1. Press and where General Warrants and Lettres 
* des, Cachets are irreſiſtible, in order to enjoy grea- 
ter freedom than they have at preſent, and to be 
reſcued from the intolerable yoke, under which 
they now groan. What monſtrous abſurdities 
are theſe? But even this is not all: For theſe 
[Americans are — 95 * * 
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as not 3 eser a \Prenclt e to 
2 Britiſh, but even to .a government of their 
own modelling and chuſing ! For after they ars 
ſet free from any ſubmiſſion to their Mother- 
Country; after they ate told, that for the future 
they muſt endeavour to pleaſe themſelves, ſees _ 
ing we cannot pleaſe them; then, inſtead of 
attempting to frame any popular governments 
for redreſſing thoſe evils, of which they now 
ſo bitterly complain,—they are repreſented as 
throwing themſelves at once into the arms of 
France;—the Republican ſpirit is to ſubſide; _ 
the doctrine of paſſive obedience and non- re- 
ſiſtance is to ſueceed; and, inſtead of ſetting 
up for freedom and independence, they are to 
glory in having the honour of being numbered 
| e the ſlaves of the Grand Monarch! 
But 2dly, this matter may be further con- 
fiderad: in another point of view: for if it 
ſhould be ſaid, that the Americans might ſtill 
retain their Republican ſpirit, tho they ſub- 
mitted to a French government, becauſe the _ 
French, through policy; would permit them fo 
to do; ien it remains to be conſidered, whether 
any arbitrary government can diſpenſe with 
ſuch liberties as a Republican ſpirit will require. 
An abſolute freedom of the Preſs} No con- 
trtoul on the liberty either of ſpeaking or 
writing on matters of: ſtate! Newiſpapers and 
Pamphlets filled with the bittereſt invectives 
 apainſt the meaſures of goverament ! Aſſoci- 
_ations formed in every quarter to cry bee 
a Rn a and their dependants ! 


The 
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The votes a and eilte 6 \the" Provincial. 
Aſſemblies to aſſett their own authority and inf. 
dependence! No landing of troops from Old 

* to quell Inſurrections ! No raifing of 

new. levies in America || No quartering of 
Troops! No building of forts, or erecting of 
garriſons! And, to ſum up all, no raiſing of 
money without the expreſs conſent and appro- 
bation of the Provincial American Parliaments 
ficſt obtained for each of thele,.' purpoſes ! 
Now aſk any reaſonable man whether theſe 

things are compatible with any idea of an ar- 
bitrary, deſpotic government? Nay more, 
whether the French King himſelf, or his mi- 
niſters would wiſh to Tas: ſuch notions 'as 
theſe inſtilled into the ſubjects of Old France ? 
Yet inſtilled they muſt be while a communi- 


cation is kept open between the two Countries; 


while correſpondences are carried on; letters, 
| phlets, and newſpapers, paſs and re- paſs; 

and in ſhort while the Americans are permitted 
to come into France, and Frenchmen into Ame- 

rica. So much therefore as to this claſs of ob- 
jections. Indeed I might have inſiſted further; 
that Great Britain alone could at any time pre- 
vent ſuch an acquiſition to be made by France, 
as is here ſuppoied, if ſhe ſhould think it neceſ- 
ſary to interfere, and if ſuch an acquiſition of 
territory would really and truly be an addition 
of ſtrengih in the political balance and ſcale of 
power. But ſurely I have ſaid enough; and 
8 en us now men e 0 Pg e | 
| 'F 
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| i e manifold Advantages attendant on ſuch a Plan. oy 
00 iſt, A disjunction from the nothern 
1 e, would effectually put a ſtop: to our 
preſent emigrations. By the laws of the land 
it is made a capital offence to inveigle arti- 
| ficers and mechanics to leave the kingdom, 


but this law is unhappily ſuperſeded at pre- 


ſent. as far as the Colonies: are concerned. 
Therefore when they come to be diſmembered 
from us, it will operate as ſtrongly againſt 
them, and their kidnappers; as againſt others; 

and here it may. be worth while to obſcrve; 

_ that the emigrants, who lately ſailed in ſuch | 
multitudes from the North of Scotland and 


more eſpecially. from the North of Ireland; 


- were far from being the moſt indigent, or the 5 


leaſt capable of ſabe ag in their own Country, 


Noz; it was not poverty or neceſſity which 


_ .compelled, but ambition which enticed them 


to. forſake their native ſoil. For after they 
began to taſte the ſweets of induſtry, andto 
partake of the comforts of life, then they 


became à valuable prey for theſe harpies. 


In ſhort, ſuch were the perſons to whom my 


5 ; theſe ſeducers principally applied 3 becauſe 


they found that they had gotten ſome little 
ſubſtance together worth dev ouring. They 
therefore told them many plauſible ſtocies--= 
that if they would emigrate to North-America 
they might have eſtates for nothing and be⸗ 


- come (gentlemen forever; whereas, if they 


temained at home, they had nothing to exs 
pect beyond the Condition of a wretched Jour- 


Jn ora ſmall laborious ' farmer. Nay, 
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ed from the payment 
- eſtabliſhment belon ging te 


one of * falſe YO, was: "ER to 9 
put out public advertiſements, ſome few years 


ago in the North of Ireland, wherein he engaged 


to carry all, who would follow him, into ſuch 5 
2 glorious Country, where there was neither 
tax, nor tythe, nor Landlord's rent to be paid. 


T his was enough: it took with thouſands : and 
this he might ſafely engage to do, But at the 


ſame time, he ought to have told. them, (as Z 


Biſhop BERKLEY in his queries juſtly obſerves) . 


That a man may poſſeſs twenty miles ſquare in 
this Country, and Fog; not be able to. e Aa 


dinner. „ ä 
2dly. Another great — to be derived 

from a ſeparation is, that we ſhall then ſave be- 

tween 3 and 400,000). a gar, by being diſcharg- 


any civil or military 
to the Colonies; for 
which generous, ee we receive at pre- 


ſent no other return than inet and res 
- Te 5 | 


3dly. The ceafing of the payment af 8 | 
ties on certain Colony productions will be 
another great ſaving; perhaps not leſs than 
200,000), a year: and it is very remarkable, 
that the goods imported from the Colonies in 


conſequence of theſe bounties, could not have 


been imported into any other part of Europe, 


were there a liberty to do it; becauſe the freight 


2nd firſt coſt would have amounted to: more Y 


than they could be ſold for: ſo that in fact we 
give premiums to the Colonies for felling goods 
to us, which would not have been ſold at all any 
Where elſe. However, when the preſent boun- 
ties (hall 1 we ny then conſider, at our 


leiſure, 


and; AMERICA. 


to. favour that country moſt which will -ſhew the 


greateſt favour to us, and to our manufactures. : 
_ -4thly, When we are no longer connected 
with the Colonies by the imaginary tie of an 


identity of government, than our merchant- 


exporters and manufacturers will have a better 


chance of baving their debts paid, than they 


have at preſent: For as matters now ſtand, the 


Coloniſts chuſe to carry their ready caſh to other 


nations, while they are contracting debts with 
their Motber- Country, with whom they think 
they can take great liberties ; and provided 


they are truſted, they care not to what amount 
this debt ſhall riſe For when the time for 
payment draws on, they are Meized with a fit 


of pattiotiſm; and then confederacies and aſſo- By 


ciations are to diſcharge all arrears ;. or at leaſt, 


are to poſtpone the payment of them Sixx Dis. | 
 - gthly, After a ſeparation from the Colonies, 
our influence over them will be much greater 


than ever it was, ſince they began to feel their 
own weight and importance: For at preſent we 
are looked upon in no better a light than that 


of robbers and uſurpers; whereas, we ſhall 


then be conſidered as their protectors, media- 


tors, and benefactors. The moment a ſepata- 


tion takes effect, inteſtine quarrels will begin : 
For it is well known, that the ſeeds of diſcord 


and diſſention between Province and Province 
are now ready to ſhoot. forth; and that they 


a are Oy: te ao by: the Projens wait, 
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: ame whether it would be right to give chem 
| again, or not; and we ſhall have it in our power 
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all- the Colonies againſt us, whom they n f 
pily fancy to be their common enemy. When 
therefore this object of their hatred ſhall be re- 
moved by a declaration on our parts, that, ſo 
fat from uſurping all authority, we, from hence- 
forward will aſſume none at all againſt their own | 
_ conſent ; the weaker Proyinces will intreat our 
protection againſt the ſtronger; and the leſs cau- 
tious againſt the more crafty and deſigning: So 
that in ſhort, in proportion as their republican 
ſpirit ſhall intrigue and cabal, they will ſplit in- 
to parties, divide and ſub-divide, in the ſame 
proportion ſhall we be calledin to become their 


general Umpires and Referees. Not to mention, 


that many of the late and preſent Emigrants,. 
when they ſhall ſee theſe ſtorms arifing all 
ground them, aM when their promiſed earthly | 
aaradiſe turns out to be a dreary, unwholeſome, 
inhoſpitable, and howling wilderneſs, many of 
them, I ſay, will probably return to us again, 
and take refuge at laſt in Old England, with 
| all its faults and imperfections. PL, 
Laſtly, Our WesT-InDia Iſlands themſelves. 
will receive ſignal benefit by this ſeparation. In- 
deed their ſize and Gtuation render them inca- 
pable of ſubtracting all obedience from us; and 
yet the bad precedents of their neighbours on 
the Continent hath ſometimes prompted chem 
to ſhe w as refractory a ſpirit as they well could. 
But when they come to perceive, what are 
the bitter effects of this untractable diſpoſition, 
exemplified in the caſe of the Nox TH-AMz- 
RICANs, it is probable, it is reaſonable to con- 
Quade, 925 they will learn wiſdom by the miſ- 
7 ergy 
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| carriages 440 en of cheſs: wi peo= 
ple; and that from henceforward they will re- 
vere the authority of a Government, which has _ . 
the feweſt faults, and grants the nomad , „„ | Wy 
555 of any yet known upon earth. „ 
Baut after all, there is one thing more, to which e bo 
I muſt make ſome reply. Many, perhaps 8 1 | 

of my readers, will be apt to aſk, what is all 
this about? And what doth this Author really 
mean? Can he ſeriouſly think, that becauſe he 
bath taken ſuch pains to prove a ſeparation to 
be a right meaſure, that therefore we ſhall ſe- 
. parate in good earneſt? and is he ſtill ſo much 
' a novice as not to know, that meaſures are 
5 rarely adopted merely becauſe they are right, * 
but becauſe they can ſerve a preſent tun ! 
l Therefore let it be aſked, what preſent conve= . 
_ * nience or advantage doth he propoſe either to 
adminiſtration, or to anti- adminiſtration, by the 
execution of his plan ? This is coming to tze 
point, and without it, all chat he has laid will EE, 
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paſs for nothing. e FR 13 
I frankly inkavwitdhe, I propoſe no preſent t 
convenience or advantage to either; nay, I firm- — 


ly believe, that no Miniſter, as things are now 

circumſtanced, will dare to d0 0 much good to 

his Country; and as to the Herd of Anti-Mini⸗ 
ſters, they, I am perſuaded, would not with to 

| ſee it done; becauſe it would deprive them of 
one of their moſt plentiful ſources for clamour 
and detraction: and yet I have obſerved, and | 
e have myſelf had ſome experience, that meaſuree: 
__— evidently right will prevail at laſt : Therefore _ 4 
e not t the leaſt doubt but that a VVWwnlè 
from * . MM 
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from the northern Colonies, and alſo another 
right meaſure, viz. a complete union and in- 
corporation with Ireland (however unpopular 
either of them may now appear) will both take 
place within half a century: And perhaps that 
- Which happens to be firſt accompliſhed, will 


greatly accelerate the accompliſhment of the 


other. Indeed almoſt all people ate apt to ſtarile 
at fiſt at bold truths: But it is obſetvable, 
that in proportion as they grow: familiarized to 


them, and can fee and conſider them from dif- 


ferent points of view, their fears ſubſide, and 5 
they become reconciled by degtees: Nay, it is 
not an uncommon thing for them to adopt 
thoſe ſalutary meaſyres afterwards with as much 

zeal and ardor as they had refed them vers | 

with anger and indignation. . 
Need I add, that the man, who. will e re- 
ſolution enough to advance any bold unwelcome 


truth (unwelcome I mean at its firſt appearance) 5 


ought to be ſuch an one, whoſe competency of 
fortune, joined to a natural independency of 
ſpirit, places him in that happy ſituation, as to 
be equally indifferent to the miles, or frowns 

either of the great, or the vulgar; 


Laſtly, ſome perſons. perhaps may. nal 1 


that, being myſelf a clergyman, I have ſaid no- 


thing about the perſecution which the Church of 


England daily ſuffers in America, by being de- 
nied thoſe rights which every other ſect of Chri- 
ſtians ſo amply -erj-ys. I own-I have hitherto 


omitted to make mention of that circumſtance, 


not thro! inadvertance, but by deſign; as being 
| mating Whemvareals my general plan with what 
8 5 


„ 


x 


"And. AMERIC 


5 li deemed. by teme readeta to As foreign 


to the: ſubject: and therefore I ſhall be very 


ſhort i in what I have to add at preſent. 


——— 


That each religious perſuaſion ought to have 


a a fall toleration from the (tate to worſhip Al- 
mighty God, according to the dictates of their 
own conſciences, is to me ſo clear a caſe; that 
I ſhall not attempt to make it cleater ; and no- 


thing but the maintaining ſome monſtrous opi- 


nion inconſiſtent with the ſafety of ſociety, 
and that not barely in theory and ſpeculation, 
but by open practice and outward actions, 1 
ſay, nothing but the avowedly maintaining of 
ſuch dangerous principles can juſtify the magiſ- 
tra te in abridging any ſet of men of theſe their 
natural rights. It is alſo equally evident, that 
the church of England doth not, cannot fall 
under the cenſute of holding opinions incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſafety of the ſtate, and the good 
of mankind, ——even her enemies themſelves 


being judges: and yet the church of England | 


alone doth 'not enjoy a toleration in that full 


extent, which is granted to the members of 
every other denomination. What then can be 


the cauſe of putting fo injurious a diſtinction 


detween the church of England, and other 


chutches in this reſpect? the reaſon is plain. 


The Americans have taken it into their heads to 


believe, that an epiſcopate would operate as 


ſome further tie upon them, not to break looſe 
from thoſe obligations which they owe to the 


: Mother-Country ; and that this is to he uſcd as 


an engine, under the maſque of religion, to 
riyet t thoſe chains, which they imagine we are 


forging - 
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forging for them. Let therefore the Mother- 
Country herſelf reſign up all claim of autho- 
rity over them, as well eccleſiaſtical as civil; 
let her declare North America to be independent 
* of Great-Britain in every reſpect whatever ;--- 


let her do this, I fay, and then all their fears 55 


will vaniſh away, and their panics be at an end? 
And then a biſhop, who has no more connec- 


tions with England either in church or ſtate, 
than he has with Germany, Sweden, or another 


country, will be nolonger looked upon in Ame- 


rica as a monſter, but a man. In ſhort, when 


all motives for oppoſition will be at an end, it 


is obſervable, that the oppoſition itſelf ſoon . 
ceaſes and dies away. In a word an epiſcopate 
may then take place; and whether this new 
Eccleſiaſtical officer be called from a name 
derived from the Greek, the Latin, or the Ger- 


man, - -that is, whether he be ſtiled epiſcopus, 


ſuperintendent, ſuperviſor, overſeer, &c. &c. it 
matters not, provided he be inveſted with com- 
petent authority to ordain and confirm ſuch of 
the members of his own perſuaſion, as ſhall vo- 
luntarily offer themſelves, and to inſpect the 
lives and morals of his own ie 
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Ir Was 108 taping 6152 is AG po wiſc 5 
EnGLISHMAN, (TIND\AL), who lived 
at the time of the Glorious Revolution in 
1688, Tbat, « While the Freedom of the 
«PRESSis preſerved, all other. Liberties; © 
both Civil and Religious, will be ſecured to 
* ys, under ſo faithful a Guardian,” And it is 
the declaration of the modern, and noble 
VisoiNnians; © that the Freedom of the 
«PRESS. is one of the great bulwarks of 
Liberty, and can never be reſtrained but by 
_ © deſpotic governments.“ | Notwithſtanding 
theſe worthy and eſtimable authotities, if 
there ate yet any number of miſtaken men 
exiſting, who under the ſpecious pretence off 
there being a neceſſity at ſome trying exigence 


for a temporary reſtriction of the FRxzebom of 


the PRESS, and their fooliſh advice ſhould 
at any one time be adopted, we may then bid 
2 final adieu to every thing pertaining to 
Liberty: For it is more than probable, that _ 
like unto the wretched Britiſh Parliament; in the _ 


Year 1716, who pretended, there were at that 


time, too many Jacobites in the nation, to 
_ ſuffer the triennĩal election of Members for that 
Houſe.— They then tyrannically conſtituted 
themſelves into a ſeptennial parliament: And 
N the laſt mY rays have illegally and au- 
1 N 5 


Since the PRESS i is Fan, Lone may. it Ene. Fasz. 8 
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the conſtitution of the Kingdom, and upon 0 


5 the underſtandings of the whole body of the 


people in Great Britain. — Now, if Americans 


vn Wi agrovabls to the good old Boglith advice— | | 


Learn to be wiſe, from others bam, e 
1% FIG they” mall do. full well. N 


"Yd if according to the opinion of a 155 
1 againſt the freedom 
will unwifely trample upon 
privileges, the Liberty of the E 
will they, like the fooliſh people of Britain, 
eommit ſuicide on their own liberties, and thus, 
entail upon themſelves, the ſcorn and contempt 
ol all true and conſiſtent friends to real Liberty; 
becauſe, if new modes of Government, are either 
in reality, or in appearance, approaching to- 


ha greateſt of all 


| Wards the inhabitants of America; it is more 


& peculiarly neceſſary on theſe extraordinary oc- 
.  Cafions, that the Liberty of the PRESS ſhould | 
be freely exerted: For, if in theſe changes, 
we do not fully retain, all our preſent happy - 
privileges, but weakly ſuffer any reſtrictions ot 
cCurtailings of Liberty to advance upon us with 
new eſtabliſhments, it will afterwards be next 
to impoſſible, to regain the deſirable poſſeſſion. 
Thus far, the Printer ſtill thinks it indiſpen- 
ſibly his duty to ſupport the Freedom of the 
Z PR ESS, in which all the lovers of genuine 
Liberty are deeply intereſted. And, if there 
aare any, who think otherwiſe, they may if 
hey PL e what follows. „ 
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enquiry, they 
E S8; then 5 
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10 SOME CRITICISMS, 


- 1 Fs Which were Exhibited Sade the ph 
Pd ARISTIDES: Containing, / a reaſonable 


Vindication of the Propriety of thoſe De- 


fences of the LIBER Ty of the PRESS, 
Which were Annexed to PLAIN TRUTH, | 
And to the Additions to Plain TRUTB; z 
Publiſhed, in 1776. EXTRACTED. from 
an Qld Pamphlet, Publiſhed. in the. Year 
55 1756, Entitled PLain TRUTH : Or, Serious 
Conſiderations on the Preſent State of the 
_ City of teren and -Provings of 
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i is 5 laid 15 wiſe Malie wake is prover- 
- bial Remark on our Nation, viz. The En- 
” 8000 FEEL, but they do not sEE. That is, : 
5 Pha are ſenſible of inconveniencies when they 

are preſent, but do not take ſufficient cats-to 


$2 of ; 
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prevent them: Their natural courage makes 


b them too little apprehenſive of danger, ſo 
„ that they are often ſurprized by i u 
ws provided. of the proper means of ſecurity. 
, 0 ben, 18 too late they are ſenſible of their 
WY, * imprudence: / After great fires, they provide 
5 1 1 SEES | 
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| | defence. This kind of AFTER>WISDOM is 
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„ | backing aud engines: After a peſtilence 8 WO 
* think of keeping clean their ſtreets and com- 
„ mon ſhores : and when a town has been 
„ ſack'd by their enemies, they provide for its 


i « indeed ſo common with us, as to occaſion the 1 
5 vulgar, tho? very ſignificant ſaying, When the 3 
1 * Steeg 16 Alen, it ts time to Heul be Aable. door.” wa 6 


| ( Aud the Printer of theſe uſefal. and neceſſary - 
PELENCKS,. takes the liberty to inſert here,) 


After the freedom of the Preſs bath been Cir- 
cum zeribed by the ignorance or malice of mitaken 1 
| Zealots, it «will then be time to cringe to fome | }_ 
IS cowardly Printer, 10 * oe * ſupport 1 
| je ts oY | | 


N. B. The e of Aritides, concerning 
the Words firſt Edition, were ſufficiently con- 
futed five days before they made their appear- 
| 5 8 1 the 117 of 55 ſecond Edition * 1 
5 Now 
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SENTIMENTALISTS. 
Þ ROBERT BELL, Provedvre 10 the Falter T. 


e Socieiy, aubo practically know, that FOOD for the 
"MIND, Js ben fo MONEY» a 


OBERTSON's Hiſtory =” Charles the Fifth, 3 7 ok 5 8 
Blackſtone's Commentaries on the Laws, 4 volss 
The Palladium of Conſcience, by ey ang ee 4 


Leland's Hiſtory of Ireland, 4 vols | 1 ; Pu | 1 


© Cullen? Lectures on the Materia Medica 
Swan's Britiſh Architect 
Viaud's Voyages and Adventures . i 
Vorick's Sentimental Journey, 2 vols „ wr LI 
Marmontel's Hiſtory of Beliſarius | S 
Manual of Prayers for theſe who N 4 Devotion. J 
Van Swieten's Cures for Armies 
Jones on the Treatment of Wounds and F raQures 
Burgh's s Political Diſquiſitions, 3 vols 5 Bs 
Lord Cheſterfield's Letters, 4 volss | 3 
Cooke's New Voyage Round the Wars -1 2 vols „ 
_ Buchan's Family Phyſician 8 e 
Stern's Works, 5 vols _ | 1 88 
Brookes s Juliet Grenville, ent 2 Rib of "hy Humax he 
VVV ſh 
Joſephus s Hiftory of the Jews, with all his other Works, 4 vols | 
The Young Clerk's Vade Mecum: Or, Complete Law Tutor. 
"Being a Collection of a great Variety of the moſt ap- 
proved Precedents in the Law, and adapted to almoſt 
every Tranſaction in Life wherein an Attention to legal 
Forms is indiſpenſibly neceſſary. To which is Added, 
. A Collection of Engliſh Precedents, Relating to the 5 
Office of a Juſtice of Peace. 5 80 
| The Politics of the Year 1776. ( Neatly bound for Preſer= | 
| vation in one Volume.) Containing, 5 
 __ Common Senſe, with large Additions, _ „ 
Plain Truth, with Additione, V 
Obſervations againſt Reconciliation 1 
Strictures on the Pamphlet, intitled Common Senſe | 
Tucker's True Intereſt of Great Britain, ſet forth in 
regard to the Colonies ; And the only means of living 


x. in Peace and Harmony with them : Including, five 


eren N Foy e this defirable Event. 
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* WS mapiere de faire uſage du e 3 
operations de la Guerre des Si 50 8 e 
. omprenant Part de faire uſage des eaux dans la Guerre 
Fn. oſfenſive & defenſive, accompagne d' un | nombre 
ENS exemples d occaſions. memorables ou 3 sen ef 
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